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Our  Alma  Mater 


'■■■■-■ 


EATH    the    oaks    upon    the    campus 

Beautiful    to    view 
Stands   the    San,    our   Alma   Mater, 
Faithful,   tried,   and   true. 


'Twas    in    thy    sickrooms,    kindly    Hinsdale, 

By    thy    beds    of    pain, 
We    learned   to    grapple    with    the    Monster 

And    briny    to    health    again. 


When   we   leave   thy   halls   forever, 

Never   to    return 
Still    within    our    hearts    thy    memories 

Steadily    will    burn. 


Lift  the  chorus,  speed  it  onward. 
Ne'er    our    voices    fail — 

Praise    to    thee,    dear    Sanitarium, 
Praise     to     thee,     Hinsdale! 
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Dedication 

/H  N  the  history  of  Hinsdale  the 
/H  y  name  of  one  woman  looms  large- 
It  is  that  of  Doctor  Mary  Paul- 
son-Neall.  To  the  Hinsdale  Sanitarium 
she  has  given  her  wisest  thought,  her 
truest  affection,  and  her  very  life  for  the 
past  twenty-one  years.  To  her  and  her  de- 
ceased husband  we  owe  much,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  deepest  loyalty  and  love  we  dedi- 
cate to  her  this  annual 


MARY  PAULSON-NEALL,  M.  D. 


Foreword 

C  /V  ''k  we""^"ec'  witn  user"l>  worth-while  labor  is  a  happy 
\J  \  "k-  Perhaps  that  is  why  our  years  of  training  here 
L  \  at  Hinsdale  have  been  so  pleasant  and  have  passed  so 
quickly.  However,  we  realize  that  when  we  leave  our  sanitarium 
and  Father  Time  sets  the  sand  to  flowing  in  his  glass  measuring 
off  the  years,  a  forgetting  of  the  specific  events  and  conditions 
which  have  made  our  stay  so  joyous  and  beneficial,  will  be  prob- 
able. Therefore,  we,  the  Class  of  1925,  agreed  to  record  these 
incidents  while  they  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds  and  thus  pie- 
serve  their  brightness  through  the  years  which  will  follow.  Like- 
wise, prompted  by  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  in  our  hearts  for  a 
training  which  will  enable  us  to  be  of  real,  practical  service  to 
our  fellowmen,  we  have  attempted  to  reveal  to  our  friends  through 
THE  FLUOROSCOPE,  the  conditions  as  they  are  at  Hinsdale 
and  the  principles  for  which  it  stands.  With  the  wish  that  you, 
dear  reader,  may  imbibe  a  little  of  the  pleasure  and  good  which 
we  have  received  in  living  these  experiences  and  chronicling  them, 
we  now  set  these  pages  before  you. 
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Pastor,  Bible 
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Surgical  Supervisor 
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PEARL  McMASTERS,  R.   N. 
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E.  GERTRUDE  JOHNSTON,  R.  N. 
Hydrotherapy 
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Hydrotherapy 
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HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 


Class   Night 


Tuesday.  June  30,  1925  Eight  P.  M. 

1  'rocessional . Beulah    Snyder 

Invocation J.    C.    Richardson 

Double    Mixed    Quartette Class 

President's    Address ...Edna    Stureman 

Class  Poem Ruth    Ladd 

History George     Floodman 

Oration  "No  Excellence  without   Labor" Clifford   Howe 

Piano  Duet  "Roses  De  Boheme" Henri  Kowski 

Gladys   Curran   and   Solveig  Kristoffersen 

I  'n  iphecy Myrtle    Anderson 

Valedictory Adah    Hoover 

Class   Song 
Benediction : ....... ."......::.......:.;..:... Elmer    Nelson 

Commencement 

Wednesday,  July    1.    1025  Eight    P.   M. 

Processional Vera    Hi  lopes 

Invocation Elder  J.   W.   Davis 

Instrumental  Trio — 

Mildred  and  Vera  Hoopes  and  Edgar  Fossgate 

Address  "Making  the  Most  of  Life" Dr.  J.   F.   Morse 

Presentation  of  Diplomas Dr.  J.  F.  Morse 

Presentation  of  Pins Miss   Lottie  Ulvick 

Class  Song 
Benediction C.  E.  Rice 


Thirteen 


jeniors 


EDNA    TREXF.    STUREMAN,    President  RUTH   RERNICE  LADD,  Secretary 

Indiana  Michigan 

"She    loves    her    work    because    it    is    her  "Hers — a  soul   of   power,  a   well   of   lofty 

own,  thought, 

And    scorns    to    give    ought    other   reason  A     chastened    hope    that    ever    points    to 

why;  heaven." 
Willing    to    go    into    the    cold    world    all 

alone 
And   for  her   Master   to   live  and   to   die." 

GEORGE   EDWIN   CHRISTENSEN 
FRANK    LEWIS    MARSH,     Vice    President  Treasurer 

Illinois  Michigan 

"He    has    the    good    will    and    the    good  "He    has   a   witty    buoyant    spirit,   always 

nature   of  the   men   among   whom    he   lives,      enjoying  the  present  moment." 
of    the    society    in   which   he   dwells,   which 
is   like   a    craft   that   has   wind   and   current 
both   in   its   favor." 


CLASS  MOTTO 
'No  Excellence  Without  Labor" 


CLASS  COLORS 
Peacock  Blue  and  Coral 


CLASS  FLOWER 
Sweet  Pea 


Fourteen 


ADA    RUBY    ALLEN 
Wisconsin 
"Willing    and    practical,    helpful,    neat; 
As    dependable    a    girl    as    you    will    ever 
meet." 


MYRTLE    E.    ANDERSON 
South    Dakota 
"Her   cheerful   temper,  joined  with   inno- 
cence,  makes   beauty  attractive,  knowledge 
delightful,   and   wit    good-natured." 


ALVINA   E.   BAUER 
Canada 
"Then    on!    then    on!    where    duty    leads, 
Her   course   be   onward   still." 


MABEL    CORNELIA    BLACK 
Illinois 
"The   truest    self-respect   is   not    to    think 
of    self." 


LEROY  E.  BOOTH  BY 
Michigan 
"Beyond   all  doing  of   good   is    the   being 
good;     for  he   that   is   gooa   not   only  does 
good  things,  but  all  that  he  does  is  good." 


Fifteen 


ALBERT   H.   CARLSON 
Ohio 
"A    tall    man,    sun    crowned, 
W'hn   lives   above   the  fog 
In    public   I'lily   and   in    private   thinking. 


EVELINA    MARIE    CHABOT 
Rhode    Island 

"She  always  plucks  a  thistle  and  plants  a 
flower  wherever  it  is  possible  that  a  flower 
will    grow." 


GLADYS    ELSIE   CURRAN 
\\  isconsin 
"Cheerful   at   morn    she  wakes   from   short 

repose, 
Breathes   the   keen   air  and   carols   as   she 
goes." 


ADA  ELIZA  DEFOREST 
Switzerland 
"Never    idle    a    moment,    but    thrifty    and 
thoughtful    of   others." 


EDITH   ODELIA   DOERING 
Wisconsin 
"She  takes  time     to  speak  a  loving  word 
Where    loving   words    are    seldom    heard; 
And  it  has  lingered  in  the  mind, 
And    gathered    others    of    its    kind." 
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EVA    PEARL    ESSEX 
Michigan 
"She    finds    earth    not    gray,    bnl    rosy, 
Heaven    not    grim,    but    fair   of   hue. 
Does    she    stoop?      She    nicks    a    posy; 
Does    she    stand   and   stare?      All's    blue. 


GE(  )RGE   H.   FLOODMAN 

Wisconsin 
"The   nature  which  is  all   wood  .and   straw 
is   of   no   use.    if   we  are    to   do    well    we   must 
have    some    iron    in    us." 


LILLIAN     HANSON-EYESTONE 
Michigan 
"No     one    is    useless    in    lite     world     who 
lightens  the  burdens  of  it   for  anyone  else." 


C.    FREDERICK    FERCIOT 
Ohio 
"The    secret   of   his    happiness    is    thai    he 
has     never    allowed    his     energies     In     stag- 
nate." 


VlLMA    FOREMAN 
Illinois 
"Common    sense    bows    to    the    inevitable 
r-r.'1    moVpc    use    of    jt  " 


Seventeen 


FRANK   S.    GALBRAITH 
Wisconsin 
"His    grand    business   is   not    to    seek   for 
that   which  lies  dimly  in  the  future,  but  to 
do  that  which  lies  clearly  at  hand." 


ADAH    CRISTELLA   HOOVER 

Illinois 
'The    secret    of    her    success    lies    in    one 
controlling   purpose — to   serve   God   and   do 
her  best." 


JOHN    HEDRICK 
California 
"It  may  be  true  that  a  rolling  stone  gath- 
ers   no    moss.,    but    who   desires    to    become 
moss-covered,    anyway?" 


MILDRED   FLOSSCENE  KENNEDY 
Illinois 
"The    grand    essentials    of    her    happiness 
are    something    to    do,    something    to    love, 
and    something    to    hope    for.*' 


CLIFFORD    B.    HOWE 
Nebraska 
"A  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind 
to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bring- 
eth    man's    mind    about    to    religion." 


Eighteen 


SOLVEIG    IvRIS  fOFFERSEN 
Norway 
"Kindness  is  her  full   intent 
Helpful,    cheerful,    benevolent." 


VERA    EVELYN    LAUGER 
I  'ennsylvania 
"The    test    of    her    Christian    character    is 
that     she    is    a    joy-bearing    agent     to    the 
world." 


EDWARD   N.    LINDQUIST 
Nebraska 
"Nothing    great   was   ever  achieved  with- 
out   enthusiasm." 


FRANK    B.    LOVELL 
Tennes   ee 
"He    that    brings    sunshine    into'  the    livi 
of  others  cannot   keen   il   from   himself." 


SUE    MYRTLE    LONG 
Massachu  ;el  i^ 
"Success    is    the    reward    for    her    faithful 
ivi  irk." 


Nineteen 


ELMER   NELSON 
Wisconsin 
"And  he  who  serves  a  brother  besc 
Gets  nearer  God  than  all   the  rest.' 


CLARA    CECELIA    NORDBERG 
Minnesota 
"Her   sunny   disposition   is  a   cure   for  all 

ills." 


L.   THELMA   O'CONNOR 
Indiana 
"A   life  that   is  useful 
Is  always  beautiful." 


RUSSELL  E.  PANGMAN 
Canada 
"The    making    of    friends    who    are    real 
friends,   is   the   best    token   we    have   of   his 
success  in  life." 


JOHN  CALVIN  RICHARDSON 
Michigan 
"It  does  not  take  great  men   to  do  great 
things,    it    only    takes    consecrated   men. 


Twenty 


GERTRUDE    FLEMING-RUSINE 
Indiana 
"Whatever    she    has    tried    to    do    in    her 
life,    she    has    tried    with    all    her    heart    to 
do  well." 


LUCILLE  GWENDOLYN  SCHROEDER 
Iowa 
"Just    a    quiet    kind    whose    nature    never 
varies." 


HULDA    MARGARET    SCHOENBORN 
Iowa 
"An    inexhaustible    supply    of    good    na- 
ture." 


FAY    MARGARET    SPIES 
Illinois 
"Pluck    and    perseverance    will    overcome 
in; siumoun table   obstacles." 


LORENA   BELLE  WATTS 
Iowa 
"A   true  friend   may   be   reckoned   a  mas- 
terpiece  of  nature." 


Li; 
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Class  Song 

Melody  "Memories' 

Ruth  Ladd 


ur  Hinsdale  days  now  are  all  over, 

Soon   then,  we'll   all   have   to   part, 

What    though    our   footsteps    may    scatter, 
Hinsdale  is  close  to  our  heart. 


i 


(  minus  : 

Hinsdale     days,    happy    days, 

We   bid   you   all   adieu; 
To    ideals    of    Hinsdale    days 

Our    lives    will    still    be    true. 


Sunny   days,   stormy   days 

Together   we've   been    through, 
And    after    we're    .gone,    as    memories    throng. 

In    our    dreams    we'll    come    back    to    you. 

As    classmates    we    no    more    shall    gather, 
No   more   in    the  halls   we   shall  meet; 

Training    days    now    are    all    over, 

Our    outline    of    studies    complete. 


Earth's'  needy    places    are    calling; 

To   answer   them    we   have    prepared; 
We're    glad    for    the    lessons    you've    taught    tts; 

Glad    for    the    pleasure    we've    shared. 


We    say,    then,    farewell    to    dear    Hinsdale, 
We're    subject    each    one    to    God's    call; 

May    He    who    directed    to    Hinsdale, 
Continue    to    guide    one    and    all. 
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The  President's  Address 

Edna  I.  Stureman 

IFE  is  but  a  voyage  upon  which  we  each  embark.     Individually,  we 
cither   drift   along  with   the   tide,   or   grasp   the   oar  with   vigor,   as 
if  rowing  to  reach  a  definite  goal.     Here  and  there,  along  the  way 
u  becomes  necessary  to  stop  at  various  ports  for  needed  supplies. 

We,  the  Class  of  '25,  are  glad  we  cast  anchor  at  Hinsdale  Harbor.  Tis 
many  pleasant  associations  we  have  formed  here  and  many  dear  memories  we 
shall  carry  with  us  as  we  launch  out  into  the  deep.  In  we  leave  we  would 
pause  a  moment  with  thus,   dear  to  u  ■  by  ties  of  love  and  friendship. 

Dear  Parents,  will  you  not  sit  near  us  as  we  linger  for  this  brief  meet 
ing  together?  Tu  you  we  owe  our  all,  and  how  shall  we  pay  the  debt? 
We  know  not  how,  unless  we  help  lift  the  load  which  your  declining  year- 
will  force  you  to  lay  down.  We  know  not  how,  unless  we  seek  the  same 
ends  you  sought.  As  we  look  about  us,  we  see  many  a  ship-wrecked  soul 
upon  the  rough  waters  of  temptation,  doubt,  and  despair.  We  hold  in 
our  hands  the  same  life-line  you  have  held  and  duty  demands  that  we  cast 
it  out  to  these  perishing  ones.  Our  work  may  take  us  far  away,  but  we 
look  beyond  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  when  we  shall  meet  again  in  the  Port 
of  Heaven,  never  to  part. 

Our  esteemed  teachers,  will  you  gather  close  as  we  express  our  words 
of  appreciation  to  you?  Your  wise  counsel  and  kindly  advice  shall  always 
be  remembered.  We  feel  that  you  have  taught  us  how  to  safely  pass  throng1- 
the   deep   billows   upon    this   voyage  of   life. 

Fellow-nurses  and  friends,  you  too,  we  welcome  into  the  inner  circle  of 
this  last  quiet  little  visit.  You  have  added  much  happiness  and  good  cheer 
to  our  days  of  training.     To  you  we  intrust  the  work  we  must  leave. 

Classmates,  we  have  reached  a  new  experience  in  our  lives.  We  arc 
called  to  bear  responsibilities  more  grave;  new  fields  of  usefulness  are  open 
before  us.  Who  can  but  hear  the  cry  of  our  less-fortunate  brothers  as  they 
hold  out  imploring  hands  calling  for  the  help  we  can  give?  May  the  ties  by 
which  our  hearts  have  been  bound  together  never  be  broken,  but  rather 
strengthen  our  efforts  in   service  to  others. 

As  we  cast  off  from  this  mooring  place  upon  the  waves  of  responsi- 
bility and  experience,  shall  we  not  prove  ourselves  true  to  the  higher  call 
of  service  to  the  Master?  Let  us  never  fail  to  faithfully  direct  them  to 
the  Chief  Physician  who  heals  the  body  and  offers  rest  to  the  weary  soul, 
pointing  them  to  our  guiding  Star  of  Hope,  till  our  barks  have  reached 
their  last   Harbor   and   our  anchors   are   cast   for   eternity. 
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"No  Excellence  Without  Labor" 


Clifford  Howe 


HE    foundation    and    underlying    fundamentals    of    all    that    pertains 
to  things  excellent,  is  labor.     You  cannot  realize  great  and  noble 
ambitions  without  the  expenditure  of  some  energy  in  one  form  or 
another. 

"Heights    by    great   men   reached    and    kept, 
Were    not    attained    by    sudden    flight 
But    they,    while    their    companions    slept, 
Were    toiling   upward    in    the    night." 

Our  aims  which  are  usually  set  high,  like  Pikes  Peak,  cannot  be  sur- 
mounted without  a  great  deal  of  exertion.  Take  for  instance  the  wonderful 
and  magnificent  cathedrals  of  Europe  which  display  in  all  their  beauty  and 
structure  the  handiwork  of  masters  of  art  and  building — the  result  of  gen- 
erations, yes,  even  centuries  of  painstaking  effort   and  toil. 

But  there  is  another  Cathedral,  a  temple  which  exceeds  by  far  in  com- 
plexity and  structure  any  edifice  that  man  can  produce,  for  it  is  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  the  architect  draws  the  plan  for  his  stately  palace, 
as  the  artist  sketches  the  outlines  of  his  masterpiece,  as  the  ship  builder 
lays  down  the  lines  for  his  colossal  ship,  so  God  has  the  most  excellent  plans 
for  each  human  soul.  Yes,  for  every  dewdrop  that  glistens  in  the  morning 
sun,  for  every  beam  of  light  that  gleams  across  the  universe,  God  has  a 
purpose  and  a  plan.  Then  how  much  more  should  we  realize  the  importance 
of  the  place  that  is  ours  to  fill?  But  only  as  we  are  co-laborers  with  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  can  we  ever  hope  to  attain  the  great  and  beautiful. 

As  we  are  free,  moral  agents  it  remains  for  us  through  the  power  of 
will  to  choose  whether  or  not  we  shall  allow  our  costly  possessions  to  de- 
teriorate and  go  down  in  ruin  or  strive  to  reach  the  higher  and  nobler  levels. 
Note  how  the  ancient  Greeks  surpassed  any  other  race  or  people  through 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  their  physique,  How  was  that  remarkable  sym- 
metry and  perfection  brought  to  such  a  high  standard  if  it  were  not  through 
the  laborious  exercise  that  they  were  subject  to  in  order  to  have  the  dis- 
tinction and  honor  of  excelling  their  opponents  at  the  great  Olympian 
games? 

Our  actions,  our  character,  the  rank  we  hold  in  social  life,  are  deter- 
mined and  governed  by  thought — the  product  of  the  mind.  Great  minds 
are  always  possessed  by  great  men.  The  mind  like  the  body  can  waste  away 
with  inactivity  and  only  through  labor  and  the  exercise  of  its  powers  may 
it  reach  perfection.  It  is  said,  Napoleon  wrestled  many  a  night  through 
with  the  most  perplexing  and  preponderous  problems.     Edison,  the  wizard  of 
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the  modern  world,  has  spent  many  a  night  perfecting,  with  intense  con- 
centration of  mind,  his  production  in  order  that  his  wisdom  might  enlighten 
the    world. 

The  very  life  that  we  enjoy,  the  spirit,  the  breath  of  God  in  us,  con- 
stitutes our  soul.  For  without  the  soul,  the  spirit — that  spark  of  life  in 
us — we  are  nothing  more  than  clay.  Our  feeble  efforts  to  do  good  and  be 
holy  and  acceptable  before  our  Heavenly  Father  are  made  stronger  and 
more  firm  through  exercise.  We  are  in  a  race  and  no  person  feeble  in  spirit 
can  ever  hope  to  win.  We  have  an  adversary  with  which  to  contend,  and 
a  terrible  foe  he  is.  Sometimes  it  takes  all  the  strength  and  power  of 
will  we  have  to  pass  the  test  and  stand  firmly  upon  the  rock  of  Jesus.  If 
we  do  not  exercise  our  faith,  our  spiritual  power,  as  we  do  our  mind  and 
body  we  shall  not  reach  the  mark — that  great  mark  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
us,  the  glory  and  splendor  of  life  eternal.  According  to  our  work  so  hall 
our  reward  be,  for  without  labor  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  the  excellence 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom  and  the  earth   made  new. 


A   Retrospect 


George  H.  T 


i.oomrAX 


HERE  is  nothing  in  tin-  following  thai  will  diverge  very  far  from  the  ex- 
periences of  tlie  average  mortal,  neither  is  there  anything  that  will  greatly 
V*3l%e*i  enlighten  the  pa.ucs  of  human  history,  however  if  yon  will  but  for  a  few  brief 
moments   unravel    your   imagination   ami    follow   us   back   over  a   short   span 

of  years  lei  those  carefree  days  of  childli 1,  youth,  ami   through  to  the  more  serious 

years  of  maturity,  we  will  give  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Hinsdale  Sanitarium, 
a  short   insight   into   the  lives  of   the   members   of   the   Class   of   '25. 

Miss  Edna  Stureman  learned  to  love  her  "little  Indiana  home,"  nestled  amongst 
the  hills  and  lakes  of  the  Hoosier  state.  There  as  a  little  girl  she  acquired  the  per- 
nicious   habit    of   running   away,    and    experienced    the    unpleasant    ordeal    of    running 

back   at    the    point   of  a    g 1    old    hickory    slick.      Abandoning    this   undesirable    trait, 

she  in  later  years  departed  in  a  more  legitimate  way  to  Beechwood  Academy,  also 
engaging  in  educational  pursuits  at  E.  IE  C.  before  coming  to  Hinsdale.  Tonight 
she   stands   before   you   as   president    of   her   class. 

Evidently  aspiring  to  become  a  great  naturalist,  Frank  L.  Marsh  as  a  boy 
roamed  the  fields  and  woods  of  our  own  good  State.  He  had  definite  aims  in  life. 
After  graduating  from  Fox  River  Academy,  he  completed  the  pre-medical  course  at 
E.  M.  C.  In  the  autobiography  of  his  life  he  says  that  he  canvassed  to  overcome 
bashfulness.  When  coming  to  Hinsdale  perhaps  he  hoped  to  use  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature  thus  gained  in  winning  a  sympathetic  companion  to  work  by  his 
side   while   pioneering   in   darkest   Africa.     We   say   the   prognosis   is   favorable. 

Much  to  the  discomfort  of  her  immediate  family,  Sue  Long  as  a  girl  amused 
herself  by  playing  "bawl."  She  says,  "Although  my  name  is  Long,  I  am  not  of  Chinese 
parentage  nor  my  birth  place  China,  but  Clymer,  N.  V.,"  making  her  a  hundred 
percent  American.  Her  liberal  training  along  literary  lines  at  Atlantic  Union  Col- 
lege, has  amply   fitted  her   for   the   position   of   assistant   editor   of    The   Fluoroscopc. 
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Can  anything  good  come  oul  of  Omaha?  The  seniors  say  yes,  for  one  who 
can  carry  such  an  important  item  as  Tlic  Fhwroscopc  advertising  campaign  to  a  suc- 
sessful  completion  must  be  made  of  real  stuff.  This  member,  Edward  Lindquist, 
says,  "I  was  born  somewhere  in  Sweden,  not  Broadview."  However,  to  Broadview 
he    owes   the    Christian    education    that   makes    for   life   a   success. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  knew  her,  that  as  a  baby,  Lorena  Watts  was  the  crosscst 
and  noisiest  youngster  that  ever  lived.  Not  until  she  was  six  months  old  did  her 
parents  enjoy  a  peaceful  night's  rest.  What  hath  time  wrought!  for  surely  now 
she  is  the  most  quiet,  modest  nurse  that  ever  lived.  Her  education  after  the  grades 
was  received  at  Mason  City,  Iowa  high  school.  Her  desire  to  become  a  trained 
nurse    is    realized   by   her   presence   here    tonight. 

On  his  portable  Victrola,  Charles  Frederick  Ferciot  loves  to  play  "Beautiful 
Ohio,"  for  says  he,  "I  have  the  good  fortune  of  calling  it  my  native  state."  His 
inquisitiveness  as  a  boy  is  shown,  when  he  at  one  time  demanded  to  know  why 
chickens  get  up  so  early.  His  good  mother  answered,  "because  they  go  to  bed  early." 
Disappearing  one  evening  he  was  by  chance  located  on  the  roost  with  the  hens. 
After  graduating  from  Mount  Vernon  Academy  he  came  to  Hinsdale  to  enter  training 
as  a  nurse. 

Edith  Doering  thinks  that  aside  from  the  state  of  matrimony,  Wisconsin  is  the 
best  State  in  the  U.  S.  A.  There  she  spent  her  childhood  days.  She  was  a  very 
curious  child,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident:  She  at  one  time 
squeezed  the  life  out  of  several  chicks  and  then  asked  her  mother  why  they  did 
not  peep  any  more?  Completing  a  course  at  Bethel  Academy  she  chose  Hinsdah 
Sanitarium   as    her   future    Alma    Mater. 

Possibly  the  free  and  open  life  of  the  vast  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  prairies 
where  Clifford  Howe  was  born  and  raised,  contributed  much  to  develop  in  him 
that  poetical  tendency  which,  finding  expression  in  soft,  sympathetic  lines,  appeals 
so  forcibly  to  the  finer  emotions  of  the  gentler  sex.  When  graduating  from  high 
school,  he  stood  in  the  estimation  of  his  classmates,  the  greatest  athlete  of  modern 
limes.     He   chose  the  nurses'  course  as  a  good  preparatory  training  for  life's  work. 

"I  wish  again  that  I  were  back  in  Michigan,"  says  Eva  Pearl  Essex.  For  surely 
the  happy  childhood  days  spent  playing  with  her  pets  were  the  best  days  of  her 
life.  She  had  every  variety  of  pet  known  from  white  rats  and  roosters  down  to 
Mexican  hairless  dogs.  Cedar  Lake  Academy  had  the  honor  of  graduating  her 
just   prior   to   her   coming   to   Hinsdale   to   train    as   a   nurse    three   years   ago. 

Ada  Ruby  Allen  says  that  she  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  western  plains 
but  as  her  parents  wanted  her  to  grow  up  in  a  "civilized  state,"  they  moved  to 
Wisconsin  while  she  was  but  a  small  girl.  After  finishing  the  grades  she  attendc" 
Bethel  Academy  where  her  favorite  diversion  was  to  visit  the  principal's  office  an' 
stand  on  the  "magic  green  carpet."  After  leaving  Hinsdale  she  plans  to  continue 
her  education   for  a   short    while,   then   what? — No   one   knows. 

As    a    little    boy,    Frank    Lovell's    ambition    was    to    become    a    machinist,    and    hi 
began   by   taking   apart   old    clocks.      Frank   was   raised   in    sunny   Tennessee.      He   n ' 
tended    our    school    at    Ooltewah    before    coming    to    Hinsdale    where    he    faithfully 
preserved    the    tradition    of    his    kin    by    studying    along    medical    lines. 

Away    up    in    the    land    of    the    mid-night    sun,    Miss    Kristoffersen    first    saw    th 
light   of   day — or   of   night.     This   probably   accounts   for   her   never   falling   asleep   or 
night   duty.      She   always    had   ambitions   of  becoming   a   missionary   nurse,   and   when 
coming  to   America  a   few  years   ago   she   started   training   in   the    Bethel    Sanitarium 
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n    Canada,    but    later   transferred    to    Hinsdale.      Being   a    Scandinavian    probably    ac 
"ounts  for  her  having  such  a  keen  interest  in  making  frequent  trips  to   Broadview. 

Elmer  Nelson  is  one  of  Wisconsin's  loyal  sons.  His  birthday  occurs  every  year 
on  July  19  and  he  claims  he  will  never  forget  that  date  because  in  the  "good  old 
days"  on  the  farm  the  rye  always  semed  to  get  ripe  on  that  date  and  Elmer  spen! 
the  day  shucking  rye.  He  spent  several  years  at  Bethel  Academy  where  he  soon 
won  his  way  to  a  janitorship.  From  a  short  history  of  his  life  we  glean  the  following 
"my  last  aim  in  lite  was  to  be  a  nurse,"  so  he  came  to  Hinsdale  where  his  happiest 
days  were  spent  during  his  probationary  period  learning  landscape  gardening  under 
the   tutorship  of   A.   C.   Graefe,   Sr. 

Adah  Hoover  says  she  is  not  ashamed  to  announce  that  she  was  born  on  June  2, 
1902.  Very  early  in  life  she  mastered  the  arts  of  cupid,  for  we  have  heard  it  said, 
that  she  would  quarrel  with  her  little  friends  just  fur  the  fun  of  making  up.  We 
guess  she  still  does  this.  After  completing  the  high  school  course  she  went  to 
E.  M.  C.  where  her  advisors  said  she  would  "find  herself."  We  wonder  if  while  at 
Hinsdale    she   may   not   have   found    someone    else? 

Gladys   Curran   sometimes   called   "Gee"   Curran,  was  born   in   the   wilds   of   North 
Wisconsin.      At    the   age    of   three    she    one    day    decided    to    try   and    run   away    froi 
some  dogs   but   finally   gave   it   up  as   she  found   that   in   those   days  all   curs-ran   fast 
but    who   knows   she    may   be   able   to   elude   the   canines   yet.      After   graduating   from 
high    school    she    came    to    this    institution    and    is    now    about    to    graduate    with    the 
senior    class    of    Hinsdale    Sanitarium    and    Benevolent    Association. 

Amongst  the  many  folks  who  have  drifted  to  Hinsdale  from  Michigan  farm-, 
we  find  LeRoy  Boothby.  When  a  small  boy  his  chief  ambition  was  to  be  like  daddy. 
He  was  always  bashful  and  enjoyed  playing  by  himself.  He  says  he  never  took 
part  in  any  beauty  contests  nor  received  any  marks  for  brilliancy  in  school.  Having 
received  a  good  deal  of  experience  during  his  stay  at  Hinsdale  he  has,  during  this 
last  year  proved  a  great  blessing  in  rendering  good  counsel  and  sound  advice  0 
his    kid    brother    Paul. 

Minnesota  is  noted  for  its  hard  working  Swedes  but  this  one  accomplished 
more  than  all  the  rest.  Eisten!  Born  July  1,  her  grandmother's  favorite,  her  uncle'' 
trouble  maker,  cousin's  life  saver,  dad's  leaser,  baby's  nurse  maid,  and  mother's 
helper,  most  of  her  life  spent  herding  stock  with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent 
at   Broadview  and  in  a  nutshell  you  have   the  life  history  of  Clara  C.   Nordberg. 

Fruitport,     Michigan,    brought    forth    a    fruitful     life    when     Edwin     Christensr 
emerged  upon  the  stage  of  action;  for  he  not  only  mastered  the  carpenter  and  am 
mobile  trades,  but  also  acquired  the  admirable  trait  of  keeping  all   secrets  to  himseK 
never    once    revealing    any    "inside    stuff."      During    his    nurses'    training,    Edwin    h-\ 
been    well   liked   by   all   his   patients   and   we   wish   him    much    success   as   he   journeys 
on   his   way. 

Endowed  with  that  rare  desirable  tendency  toward  neatness,  cleanliness  and 
order,  the  sight  of  a  wrinkled  stocking  or  a  crooked  hair  ribbon  would  bring  Yelma 
Hazel  Foreman  to  tears.  While  at  Fox  River  Academy  she  kept  the  neatest  room 
in  school.  Being  of  an  emotional  type,  Velma  used  to  build  air  castles  and  dream 
of  the  future,  until  one  day  she  built  one  so  high  that  it  toppled  over  and  landed 
her  at  Hinsdale  face  to  face  with  the  serious,  practical  problems  of  a  student  nurse, 
which  she  tackled  with  all  enthusiasm  and  is  tonight  crowned  victor  over  every 
obstacle  that  blocked  the  path  to  her  life  long  ambition — the  trained   nurse. 

"Great   oaks    from    little   acorns   grow,"   and   in    the   historic   hamlet   of    Pittsburg 
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Penn.,  a  young  "sprout"  grew  and  developed  into  a  miniature  giant.  As  a  boy  he 
took  great  delight  in  demolishing  the  flowers  and  plants  in  the  yard.  His  fellow 
classmates  fully  realize  that  this  tendency  still  lingers  as  they  seek  cover  when  he 
takes  the  war  path  to  "ruin"  what  lies  in  his  wake.  Early  in  life  he  started  to  church 
school,  but  incompatibility  with  the  teacher  caused  him  to  be  transferred  to  public 
school,  where  in  his  first  year  in  high  school  he  appeared  in  his  first  long  jeans. 
You  all  realize  that  we  here  refer  to  the  well  known  Albert  H.  Carlson,  commonly 
called   by   his   mates  "Big   Boy." 

Mabel  Black  says  she  was  born  on  the  "Black"  homestead  at  Washburn,  Illinois. 
Her  parents  being  of  a  decidedly  religious  turn  of  mind,  her  fondest  recollections  are 
of  hours  spent  with  them  in  the  family  pew  listening  to  the  beloved  pastor.  She 
graduated  from  high  school  and  before  coming  to  Hinsdale  completed  the  pre- 
medical  course  at  Union  College.  On  June  30,  Mabel's  cherished  hopes  materialize 
into    a    medical    missionary. 

Being  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  Russell  Pangman  at  the  age  of  thirteen  decided 
to  quit  school  and  go  to  work  on  the  farm.  In  a  short  while  he  became  one  of 
the  most  noted  horsemen  and  stock  raisers  in  John  Bull's  dominion.  We  have 
sometimes  wondered  why  Russell  even  now  enjoys  to  engage  in  childhood  pranks, 
but  when  he  explained  that  at  one  time  a  gopher  scared  him  out  of  seven  year's 
growth,  we  were  satisfied.  At  Hinsdale  he  has  been  a  favorite  amongst  his  fellow 
workers   and   we    shall   miss   him   from   our   midst. 

One  cold  winter  evening  in  December  a  baby  girl  came  to  the  home  of  Charles 
Lauger  and  after  much  discussion,  consternation,  expostulating,  and  deliberation  on 
the  part  of  the  family  it  was  decided  to  call  her  "Vera."  She  was  gifted  with  those 
qualities  which  cause  an  individual  to  be  called  a  "born  nurse."  During  her  child- 
hood days  these  propensities  found  expression  in  the  bandaging  of  her  pets  and 
dolls.  At  Hinsdale  she  found  opportunity  to  develop  these  worthy  traits  for  the 
service    of   humanity. 

In  the  Richardson  family,  probably  no  date  in  history  is  of  greater  significance 
than  February  28,  1902  for  it  was  then  that  "Doctor"  Calvin  John  came  to  join  the 
happy  union.  Calvin  says,  "I  might  well  be  called  a  'globe  trotter'  for  I  have  lived 
in  nine  states  and  Canada."  On  August  25,  1923  he  joined  the  Sanitarium  family 
and   the  class   of  '25   is  indeed   proud   to   claim   him   a  member. 

A  childhood  spent  on  the  vast  rolling  prairies  of  South  Dakota,  riding  horse 
back  and  playing  amongst  the  wild  flowers,  possibly  accounts  for  the  radiating  energy 
and  buoyant  spirits  possessed  by  Miss  Myrtle  Anderson.  Myrtle  loved  to  attend 
the  small  country  school  and  her  favorite  sport  was  to  get  out  at  recess  and  beat 
the  boys  at  their  own  games.  Fortunately  she  had  a  twin  brother  to  look  after 
her  and  keep  her  out  of  mischief.  She  started  her  nurses'  course  at  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado,  but  fortunately  for   the   Class   of  '25   she   decided   to   finish   at    Hinsdale. 

Another  of  our  Badgerites  is  Frank  Galbraith,  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
near  Kilbourn,  Wisconsin.  Frank  was  a  very  mischievous  youngster  and  at  one 
time  when  he  fell  into  the  mud,  he  tried  to  wash  off  the  results  by  sitting  down 
in  a  pail  of  sour  milk  which  had  been  meant  for  the  chickens.  His  Academic  educa- 
tion was  also  received  at  Bethel  Academy.  He  plans  to  continue  his  medical  studies 
as   a   preparation   for   greater   usefulness. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  the  scene  of  the  early  struggles  in  the  rise  of  "this 
movement,"  is  the  home  of  Ruth  Ladd.  She  is  a  quiet  girl  and  her  rather  independent 
nature   is   shown   by   the   following   incident:      Taken   to   a   lake   one   day   she   was   re- 
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in  a  swing  over  the  water,  she  suddenly  surprised  her  folks  by  jumping  into  the 
fused  1"  go  bathing.  Contenting  herself  for  a  few  moments  by  swinging  to  and  fro 
lake,  clothes  and  all.  Several  pleasant  years  were  spent  at  Battle  Creek  Academy 
and  while  there  a  copy  of  The  Life  Boat  fell  into  her  hands,  where  she  saw  adver- 
tised   the    training    course    she    so    much    desired. 

That  old  Santa  has  always  enjoyed  making  folks  happy  is  revealed  by  the  fac 
that  on  Christmas  morning  scune  two  or  three  decades  ago,  he  brought  a  bright, 
bouncing  baby  girl  to  gladden  an  Indiana  home;  having  lived,  prospered  and  grown 
to  womanhood,  we  know  her  today  as  Mrs.  Gertrude  Fleming- Rusine.  As  a  child 
she  had  the  picture  of  the  trained  nurse  indelibly  impressed  on  her  mind.  She 
enjoyed  watching  the  trained  nurses  from  Battle  Creek  give  treatments.  Today 
she  has  the  pleasure,  of  herself  intelligently  administering  such  treatments  to  alleviate 
human    suffering. 

Fay  Spies  was  born  in  l'ittsfield,  Illinois,  the  first  day  of  spring,  March  21, 
but  we  haven't  yet  learned  the  year;  however  it  is  said  that  at  the  age  of  three 
she  was  awarded  the  blue  ribbon  in  a  children's  beauty  contest.  With  this  as  .' 
starting  point  she  had  a  varied  and  interesting  childhood.  After  sojourning  in  several 
states,  she  chose  her  native  stale  as  the  best  place  to  train  for  life's  work  and 
surely    she    never    for    a    moment    reyrets    coming    to    Hinsdale. 

Born  in  far  off  Manitoba,  Canada,  much  of  early  life  spent  in  the  great  otit-Of- 
doors,  having  at  one  time  an  intense  desire  to  be  a  boy  but  changing  her  mind 
when  the  masculine  sports  and  tasks  proved  too  strenuous  and  exhaustive  for  her, 
walking  three  miles  to  school  every  day,  completing  high  school  and  one  year  o 
college  before  entering  the  training  school  for  missionary  nurses,  the  first  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Miss  Alvina  Bauer's  life  closes  with  her  successful  completion  of 
Hinsdale's    prescribed    curriculum. 

Miss  Hulda  M.  Schoenborn  informs  us  that  she  was  born  in  Indiana,  although 
she  would  rather  have  claimed  Iowa  as  her  birth  place.  She  says  that  one  of  her 
ever-abiding  characteristics  has  been  a  tendency  toward  vanity,  illustrated  by  the 
fait  that  she  would  often  rive  at  four  a.  m.  to  din  a  new  coat  and  bonnet  just  to 
show  off.  She  does  not  believe  that  she  has  been  very  much  of  a  public  or  private 
nuisance,  and  considers  she  has  done  fairly  well  to  complete  grammar  and  high 
school,  which  together  with  the  nurses'  course  ought  to  make  a  well-balanced 
education.      We   wish   her    success. 

Ada  Eliza  DeForest  says  she  came  to  town  when  Cincinnati  was  but  a  hamlet 
and  she's  so  old,  her  tin-type  baby  picture  well  shows  the  ravages  of  time.  She  grew 
up  a  strict  vegetarian  on  all  health  foods  ending  in  — ose,  and  granola.  Her  father 
beins;  an  M.  D.,  it  has  always  been  Ada's  desire  to  become  a  nurse  and  be  his 
helper.  She  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  several  times.  During  the  world  war.  she 
showed  her  patriotism  by  helping  to  organize  a  red  cross  station  near  the  French 
border   and   nursing   wounded   soldiers   in   her   own  home. 

Miss  Lucille  Schroeder  was  born  on  a  small  farm  nestled  amongst  the  hills  of 
northeastern  Iowa.  Early  in  life,  due  to  her  liking  the  sports  which  boys  indulge  in, 
she  earned  the  nickname  of  "Tom-Boy."  She  says  the  most  interesting  incident  of 
her  life  occurred  when  she  at  one  time  got  lost  in  the  small  town  of  Marshfield,  Wis- 
consin. Wandering  about  trying  to  keep  awake,  from  early  evening  until  four-thirty 
a.  M.  she  was  picked  up  by  the  village  marshall  and  placed  in  the  "cooler,"  until 
sufficiently  revived  to  gain  her  bearings.  She  commenced  the  nurses'  course  at 
Iowa,  Sanitarium.     She  is  happy  that  she  can  be  called  a  Hinsdale  graduate. 

(Continued  on  Page  65) 
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Class  Prophecy 

Myrtle  E.  Anderson 

HE  setting  sun  had  disappeared  beyond  the  distant  hilltop  and  the  shadows 
of  night  were  fast  falling  on  the  little  mission  compound  in  southern 
Africa.  A  young  lady  was  sitting  by  the  open  window  reading  a  letter 
which  one  of  the  native  boys  brought  her  a  short  time  before.  This  was 
the  letter  long  looked  forward  to  as  it  was  from  one  of  her  classmates  of  ten  years 
ago.  The  balmy  breeze  wafted  her  hair  but  she  seemed  not  to  notice  the  surround 
ings  for  she  was  thinking.  The  day's  work  had  been  strenuous  as  there  had  been 
brought  to  the  dispensary  for  treatment  scores  of  suffering  natives,  and  now  she 
had  opportunity  for  a  little  rest.  Her  mind  wandered  back  to  the  homeland  which  she 
left  ten  years  before  to  minister  to  suffering  humanity  in  the  dark  Continent.  She 
thought  of  the  three  years  she  spent  at  Hinsdale  Sanitarium  in  training  for  the 
position  she  now  holds  as  head  nurse  of  the  dispensary.  But  the  scene  which  lin 
gered  in  her  mind  was  that  of  the  last  few  weeks  there  and  especially  graduation 
week.  She  thought  of  each  member  of  the  class  whose  interests  she  always  had  at 
heart    as   president    of    the    Senior    Class    of   '25. 

As  she  sat  there  meditating  she  could  see  a  young  lady  going  from  one  tenant 
house  to  another,  treating  a  sick  child  in  one,  audi  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs 
at  the  next  home,  distributing  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor  orphans  and 
widows.  Who  of  our  class  should  this  be  but  Evelina  Chabot.  She  has  charge  of 
the  city  work  of  our  Alma  Mater  and  eternity  alone  will  reveal  the  boundless  good 
accomplished. 

Miss  Nordberg,  with  a  carefree  nature,  left  her  nursing  and  went  back  to  the 
good,  old  farm  where  she  is  still  humming  her  favorite  song,  "He  loves  me  too, 
He   loves   me  too." 

Mr.  Frank  Marsh,  class  president  during  our  Junior  year,  continued  his  medical 
work  and  completed  the  training  at  Loma  Linda.  After  he  received  his  M.  D. 
degree  the  Mission  Hoard  was  looking  for  a  young  man  to  take  charge  of  the 
medical  work  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  he  accepted  the  call.  His  work  was  very 
strenous  and  trying  but  who  was  better  prepared  to  cope  with  the  situation  than 
Dr.    Marsh? 

Several  others  had  heard  the  urgent  call,  "Come  over  and  help  us"  and  had 
willingly  responded.  Mr.  Howe  and  his  faithful  companion  are  laboring  among  the 
Indians   in   the   neglected   Continent. 

LcRoy  Boothby  sends  cheerful  reports  from  far-away  India  where  he  has  charge 
of  the  book  work. 

Edwin  Christenscn,  the  class  treasurer,  is  taking  vocal  lessons  and  teaching  elo- 
cution and  psychology  to  a  class  of  twenty  young  ladies  and  says  he  enjoys  his 
work  very  much. 

The  famous  historian,  Mr.  Edward  Lindquist,  now  traveling  from  place  to  place 
lecturing,  finds  himself  rather  lonesome  with  no  response  to  his  charming  smile 
such    as    he    received    at    Hinsdale. 

Miss  Ada  DeForest  returned  to  Switzerland  and  is  assisting  her  father  in  the  sani- 
tarium  at   Gland. 

Miss    Curran    opened    a    treatment    room    in    southern    Tennessee    and    has    been 
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instrumental    in    giving    aid    both    physically    and    spiritually    to    those    who    come    to 
her   for   help. 

Starting  a  school  for  unruly  boys  on  the  outskirts  of  New  York  City,  the  calm 
and  sweet  dispositions  of  Miss  Watts  and  Miss  Black  worked  as  soothing  medicine 
on   them  and   their   school   is   a   great   success. 

We  find  Mrs.  Rusine  putting  into  practical  use  in  her  home  the  things  she 
learned   at    Hinsdale. 

Mr.  Galbraith  decided  to  continue  his  education,  so,  after  a  few  years  of  college 
work,  he  was  prepared  to  teach  science.  He  responded  to  a  call  from  Washington 
Missionary  College  and  there  is  where  we  find  him  tonight  as  head  of  the  Science 
department. 

Mr.  Lovell,  with  his  heart  overflowing  with  love,  volunteered  to  establish  a 
children's  home  in  Florida  where  the  sun  is  ever  shining.  With  Miss  O'Connor  as  his 
co-worker   their   work   proved  a   great    success   and   a   blessing   to   humanity. 

Several  of  the  class  had  been  called  upon  to  be  school  nurses  in  some  of  oni 
colleges  and  among  those  who  responded  to  this  call  were  Mildred  Kennedy,  who 
accepted  that  position  at  Emmanuel  Missionary  College;  Edith  Doering  at  Union 
College    and   Alvina    Bauer   at    Oswego    College. 

Another  one  who  heard  the  "Macedonian  call"  was  Miss  Long,  who  went  t> 
China.  The  need  was  especially  great  in  this  field  and  Miss  Long,  with  the  aid  of 
a   physician   and   a    corps    of   workers,    is    training   natives   in    medical   lines. 

Not  at  all   surprised  was  she   to  know  that   Mr.  Hedrick  returned   to   sunny  Cali- 
fornia   taking    charge    of    the    laboratory    and    X-ray    department    at    Glendale    Sa 
tarium. 

There  was  a  call  for  a  nurse  to  take  up  the  duties  of  medical  supervisor  at  St.  Helena 
Sanitarium  and  she  was  pleased  to  hear  Mrs.  Eyestone  responded  to  this  call,  know- 
ing  she   was    qualified. 

Mr.  Nelson,  who  married  shortly  after  graduation,  is  teaching  voice  and  re- 
ceiving special  treatments  for  his  fingers  so  as  to  make  graceful  movements  over  the 
keys  of  his  instrument. 

Two  of  our  number,  namely  Miss  Foreman  and  Miss  Lauger,  chose  to  serv 
as  Public  Health  nurses.  They  are  doing  untold  good  by  educating  and  teaching 
people    the   health    principles   which    tend   to   lessen    sickness   and   suffering. 

Mrs.  Spies,  who  strongly  believes  in  physical  culture,  has  taken  up  the  work 
and    is    giving   lessons    on    "How    to    reduce." 

Mr.  Richardson  returned  to  the  sunny  South  to  fill  a  responsible  position  as 
educational    secretary    of    the    Tennessee   Conference. 

Leaving  Hinsdale,  Miss  Schroeder  continued  her  further  study  in  dietetics  and 
is    now   an    efficient    instructor    in    our    denomination. 

Mr.  Carlson,  the  tallest  member  in  our  class,  is  engaged  in  advertising  noiseless 
shoes   to   benefit   hospitals  and   sanitariums. 

Misses  Schoenborn  and  Essex,  known  as  "Twins  of  Hinsdale,"  are  working  h" 
in   hand  operating   treatment   rooms   in   Chicago. 

Mr.   Pangman,  who  spent  many  evenings   at   Hinsdale   studying  astronomy   in   the 
moonlight,   has  been   troubled  with   failing  eyesight.     He   is  now  attending  a   readi 
school  for   the   blind. 

A  little  nurse  is  seen  at  the  bedside  of  a  very  sick  patient  in  a  poorly-furnished 
home.     She   is   doing   everything  possible   to   alleviate   the    pain   and   suffering   among 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Class  Poem 


Ruth   Ladd 

It    is    early    morn    in    the    surgical    ward; 

'['he    white    gowned    nurses,    with    gentle    grace 
And    skillful    treatments,    relief    afford, 

With    the    added    tonic    of   smiling    face. 

As    the    hours    pass    by,    tired    limbs    are    soothed; 

Relaxation     conies    with     fresh,    clean    sheets; 
New    courage    is    born    witli    each    new    day, 

And    the    spectre    pain,    unwilling,    retreats. 

Amid     clu-erful    surroundings,    each    need    supplied, 
Though    painful    the    body    or    weary    the    heart, 

Here    nature     is     aided     to     stem     the     tide 
With    ail    the   advantages    skill    can    impart. 

Now    glimpse    with    me    another    scene 

Where    sickness    lias    entered    and    claimed    its    own; 
No    respite    is    felt     from    the    throbbing    pain, — 

Prevention    and    cure    are    alike    unknown. 

The    low,     oppressive    summer    air 

Scarce    ventures    to    enter    the    narrow    door. 

To    fan    the    brow   of    the    sufferer   there, 

On  a  pallet  of  straw,  on  the  hard  earth  floor. 

In    his    mind    is   a    fear    of    the    great    unknown — 

The    dark    hereafter   with    mystery   frought; 
•No    light    on     the     path    he    must     tread    alone — 
No    soothing   hope    has    his    heart    been    taught. 

Tlie    burdened    hours    drag    slowly    on; 

No    anxious    vigil    do    loved    ones    keep; 
He    dreams   of   the   time   when   the   pain   will   be    gone, 

And    only    finds    rest    in    troubled    sleep. 

There    are    thousands    who    suffer    with    none    to    care, 

Whose  stifled   moans  unheeded   fall, 
Whose    dying    lips    breathe    forth    a    prayer 

To    gods   who   are   helpless   to    heed   their   call. 

Do    we    catch    the    vision    of    des'prate    need? 

Do   we   hear   the   age   old,   hopeless   cry? 
Do    our   hearts    incline   the   vision    to   heed. 

Or  for   fairer   paths   to   pass   it   by? 

It    is    ours,    classmates,    to    follow,    or    no, 

The   steps    of   the    One   who   walked   on   earth 

To   seek   out   the   fallen,    the   burdened  with   woe. 
And   point   them  to   values   of   truest  worth. 
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Valedictory 

Ada  C.  Hoover 

HREE  years  we  have  been  together.  During  that  time  our  lives 
have  been  knit  together  in  cue  fabric  which  even  time  cannot  rend 
asunder,  [nto  thi^  fabric  arc  woven  bits  of  cur  class  work,  Ions;  hours 
of  watching  by  a  bedside,  and  little  broken  threads  of  doubt  and  discourage- 
ment which  seemed  at  times  would  mar  the  design.  But  as  we  look  back 
over  these  trying  places,  we  see  that  they  have  onh  been  the  means  of 
strengthening  and  beautifying  it. 

I  remember  for  many  years  past  how  I  idealized  a  nurse.  To  sec  a 
snow-white  cap  and  uniform  would  thrill  me!  And  how  I  longed  to  be- 
come just  that  ideal — a  nurse  in  while — that  white  seemed  to  denote  to 
me  the  purity  of  soul  a  nurse  ought  to  possess.  To  be  able  to  comfort  those 
in  distress  and  to  relieve  those  in  need — that  to  me  was  a  high  calling.  How 
often  during  these  three  years  has  that  ideal  seemed  to  fall;  how  often 
have  we  wondered,  does  it  pay?  Docs  it  pay?  When  we  see  renewed  life 
and  vigor  come  to  one  for  whom  we've  worked;  when  we  feci  the  clasp 
of  a  hand  and  see  the  tear  in  the  eye  of  one  who  is  grateful  for  our  care 
and  sacrifice,  when  we  think  of  Christ's  words,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  the  least  of  these  mv  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  mo." — yes. 
it  pays ! 

As  we  look  back  over  our  probationary  days,  we  smile — as  frightened, 
awkward,  untrained,  we  tried  our  best  to  please.  Bit  by  bit  and  day  by  day, 
the  rough  edges  were  rounded  off  and  we  became  more  and  more  fitted  for 
duty.  A  slow  and  difficult  process  it  may  have  seemed  sometimes  to  our 
instructors  and  supervisors,  and  we  want  them  to  know  we  have  ap- 
preciated  it. 

And,  now,  we  are  Seniors  and  about  to  leave  the  place  that  has  been 
ours  for  the  last  three  years.  For  three  years  we  have  looked  forward  to 
this  time.  For  three  years  we  have  toiled  together,  planned  together,  striv- 
ing to  reach  that  ideal.  Still  it  has  not  been  all  work.  We  have  had  pleas- 
ures— many  of  them.  We  realize  it  now,  but  it  will  not  be  until  we  part 
that  we  will   fully  appreciate  them,   for; 

"The   pleasures   of   now — 

They    seem   sweeter,  somehow, 

When    seen    through   the    glass    of   years." 

'Tis  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  we  leave  these  familiar  halls  which 
hold  dear  to  us  the  memories  of  our  training  days.  It  is  with  conflicting 
emotions  that  we  take  our  diplomas  and  depart  from  this  place.  We  shall 
miss  the  smiles  of  our  friends  and  the  greetings  of  those  with  whom  we 
have  worked.     They   have  become   dear   to   us   through   our   association    in 
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pleasure  and  in  discouragement,  and  we  have  built  up  a  friendship  which  can- 
not be  forgotten  in  a  night. 

We  are  glad  we  have  this  opportunity  of  voicing  our  appreciation  to 
our  physicians  and  instructors  who  have  so  patiently  toiled  and  sacrificed 
that  we  might  have  a  Christian  training.  We  are  thankful  to  them  for 
the  standard  of  true  service  they  have  upheld  for  us. 

Dear  fathers  and  mothers :  We  are  glad  that  you  can  be  with  us  to- 
night to  enjoy  with  us  the  success  of  this  hour.  We  owe  our  all  to  you 
and  it  is  our  firm  desire  to  fulfill  your  utmost  hopes  for  our  lives. 

Classmates:  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  part  and  go  to  our  various 
posts  of  duty.  Soon  the  last  hour  will  be  put  in,  the  last  treatment  will  he 
given,  the  last  meal  eaten  in  the  old  dining  room,  no  more  will  our  class 
meet  together  as  one. 

And  yet,  we  cannot  feel  that  we  will  be  entirely  separated,  for  our  vision 
and  motives  are  one — and  tonight  we  are  ready  to  report  for  duty  in  the 
world  hospital   of  the   Great   Physician. 

Nursing  Joys 

Ruth  Ladd 

I  love  the  operating  room; 
The  walls  are  white,  and  pure  the  air — 
So  clean   no  fly  would  dare  to  stop — 
And  oh,  how  much  I  love  to  mop! 

I   love  the  dear  old  autoclave; 
I  love  to  pack   it  to  the  edge 
And  watch  it   closely  lest   it   pop, 
But   how   much    more   I    love   to   mop! 

I   love   to   mend   the   rubber  gloves, 
Especially    when    they're    shiny    new 
With   not  a  hole  from   tip   to   top, 
And  oh,  what   fun  it   is   to  mop. 

Then,   when  we're   goin'   to   operate 
We  wear   those   masks   and   gowns   and   caps 
And   stay  scrubbed  up  till   we   almost  drop 
Then    turn    around   and   have    to   mop! 

But  now  I'm  through  with  service  there 
No  other  joys  with  this   compare — 
To  pass  along  the  hall  and  stop 
And   watch   some   other  poor   soul   mop. 
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The  Lady  With  The  Lamp 

Ada  E.  DeForest 


"LO!    in    that    house    of    misery, 

A    lady    with    a   lamp 

Passes       through       the       glimmering 
gloom 

And  flits  from  room  to  room. 

A   lady   with   a   lamp   shall   stand, 

In    the    great    history    of    the    land, 

A   noble   type   of   good 

Heroic  womanhood!" 
O  MANY  of  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  above  title,  let  me 
introduce  to  you  the  most  ideal  nurse  that  the  pioneer  medical  records 
possess.  She  is  simple,  modest,  intellectual,  sweet,  full  of  love  and  be- 
nevolence— a  fascinating  and  perfect  woman;  tall,  pale  and  exceedingly 
lovely!  But  better  than  all  is  the  soul's  glory  that  shines  through  every  feature 
so  exultantly.  She  has  a  wonderfully  sweet  smile  and  holds  a  singularly  gentle  and 
persuasive  influence  over  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  For  many  years 
we  have  thanked  God  for  what  Florence  Nightingale  has  wrought  and  taught,  for 
that  is  the  name  of  the  lady  who  has  shown  to  the  whole  world  the  priceless  value 
of  gentle  deftness  and  tender  skill  of  devoted,  refined  and  trained  womanhood!  Wc 
are  inspired  by  every  detail  we  read  about  her  from  the  time  of  her  earliest  child- 
hood until  the  day  she  was  laid  to  rest.  We  are  thrilled  by  the  accounts  given  of 
her  ceaseless  toils  to  relieve  pain  and  sorrow;  by  the  examples  of  her  labors  with 
tireless  energy  and  an  indomitable  will  through  the  nursing  profession.  We  also 
admire  her  master-mind  and  high  executive  talent;  her  magic  power  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  sick  and  frightened;  her  surprising  calmness  of  judgment  an-' 
decision  of  character.  We  love  her  for  her  humor  and  for  her  tears  and  respc"" 
her  for  the  teachings  she  laid  down,  of  Christian  fellowship  and  ethics,  and  sympathy 
expressed   in    so   many   ways. 

The  lamp  she  carried  in  her  hand  as  she  passed  quietly  from  one  sick  one  tc 
another,  making  her  solitary  rounds,  strewing  happiness  and  contentment  to  those 
under  her  care  is  a  symbol  to  us  nurses,  and  means  much  more  than  just  a  light. 
For  in  reality,  that  small,  flickering  lamp  was  a  powerful  beacon  which  will  shine  down 
through  all  ages  to  the  the  thousands  of  nurses  who  go  forth  carrying  the  lam 
nol  only  of  knowledge  and  power,  but  of  love,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  dar' 
ness  and  the  shadow  of  death — tens  of  thousands  following  the  path  wherein  this 
Lady    with    the    Lamp    was    pioneer. 

Let  us  all  therefore  rally  around  her  and  repeat  again  our  vow  of  dedication  as 
ministering   servants   to   needy   humanity: 

"I  solemnly  pledge  myself  before  God  and  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly  to 
pass  my  life  in  purity  and  to  practice  my  profession  faithfully.  I  will  abstain  from 
whatever  is  deleterious  and  mischievous,  and  will  not  take  or  knowingly  administer 
any  harmful  drug.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  elevate  the  standard  of  my  pro- 
fession, and  will  hold  in  confidence  all  personal  matters  committed  to  my  keeping 
and  all  family  affairs  coming  to  my  knowledge  in  the  practice  of  my  profession.  With 
loyalty  will  I  endeavor  to  aid  the  physician  in  his  work,  and  devote  myself  to  the 
welfare  of   those  committed  to   my   care." 
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Juniors'  Reasons  For  Taking  the  Nurses'  Course 

To   be   of   greater  service   to   mankind. — H.    DcForest. 

In   order   to   be  more  efficient  in   relieving  suffering  humanity. — V.    Watson. 

Because  the  nurses'  course  affords  a  three-fold  training  of  the  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  powers,  and  prepares  for  a  life  of  unselfish  service  for  others. — E. 
Haughey. 

Because  the  world  needs  people  who  are  prepared  to  give  the  healing  touch. 
— Mrs.    Fernandez. 

To   prepare    myself   for    better    service   for    God. — E.    Hightower. 

Because  souls  may  be  reached  through  the  medical  work  that  cannot  be  reached 
in   any   other  way. — I.   Bidwell. 

Our  medical  work  is  the  right  arm  of  the  message.  I  want  to  learn  how  to  use 
it. — G.    Brown. 

Because   there   is  a   true   satisfaction   in   doing  for   others. — A.    Cava. 

For  the  opportunity  of  healing  sinsick  souls  as  well  as  bodies. — W.  Tracy. 

To    get   a  more   efficient   preparation   for   the    Master  — R.   Watts. 

Because  nursing  reveals  a  life  full  of  helpful  service  in  which  it  is  more  blessed 
to    give    than    to    receive. — H.    Holden. 

That  I  may  be  more  efficient  in  the  mission  field,  as  my  desire  is  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary  in  His  work. — K.   Ryan. 

Because  a  nurse  has  more  opportunity  to  reach  individuals.  They  are  more 
willing    to    accept    religious    principles    when    sick.— L.    Kepler. 

To  have  a  training  to  preserve  mankind  rather  than  to  slay,  in  time  of  war. 
— F.   Kepler. 

To    receive   a    better    preparation    for    foreign    mission    work. — E.    Benton. 

That   I   may  be  a  more   efficient   worker   in  my   Master's   vineyard. — M.   Smith. 

That  I  may  become  an  efficient  co-worker  with  Christ  the  Great  Physician. 
— N.    Pangman. 

"I  can  pass  through  this  world  but  once,  any  good  therefore  I  can  do  or  any 
kindness  I  can  show  to  any  fellowbeing,  let  me  not  defer  nor  neglect  it,  for  I  shall 
not   pass  this  way  again." — A.   Berglund. 

Because  medical  missionary  work  is  the  opening  wedge  to  the  message. — A. 
Womack. 

For   suffering   humanity's    sake. — E.    Fisher. 

That   I   may  tell  others  the   great  story  of  redemption. — H.   Pearson. 

Because  the  nurses'  course  affords  one  the  best  opportunity  to  serve  hu- 
manity.— N.    Turner. 

The  reason  that  I  am  taking  the  nurses'  course  is  to  obtain  preparation  which 
will    give    me    a    part    in    the    closing   work. — E.    Pearson. 

Preparation  for  a  missionary  nurse.  The  last  work  that  is  to  be  done  by 
the  medical  missionary.     I   expect  to  have  a  small  part  in  this  work. — D.   Smith. 

To  fit  myself  to  teach  suffering  souls  the  way  to  health  and  to  eternal  life. 
— P.  Vermillion. 
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T  IS  a  common  opinion  that  the  Freshman  is  the  "unlucky"  individual  who 
receives  all  the  blame  for  everything  that  does  not  seem  fit  to  lay  upon 
the  Junior  or  Senior.  The  Freshman  is  that  little,  green,  insignificant 
being  seen  on  every  college  campus,  or  perhaps  in  bed  covered  with  black 
and   blue   bumps   from   some    cruel    initiation    stunt. 

But  at  Hinsdale  you  find  an  entirely  different  situation.  Now  just  suppose  you 
were  visiting  the  Hinsdale  Sanitarium.  As  you  come  in  the  main  entrance  a  Fresh- 
man girl  will  quietly  arise  from  the  "bell-hop's"  bench  to  act  as  your  guide.  On 
the  first  floor,  one  of  the  departments  you  will  no  doubt  visit  will  be  the  kitchen 
and  serving  room.  Here  you  will  notice  every  girl  doing  her  work  as  best  she 
knows  how.  Among  those  working  here  you  will  find  a  lumber  of  the  Freshmen 
girls    dressed    in    white    aprons    preparing    dinner    for    scores    of    hungry    persons. 

After  you  have  seen  all  you  wish  to  here,  the  guide  will  take  you  to  the  second 
floor  ward.  As  you  walk  down  the  long  hall  you  will  meet  a  happy  little  lass 
with  a  broom  in  one  hand  and  a  dust  cloth  in  the  other.  You  will  become  in- 
terested in  this  happy-go-lucky,  little  girl  and  before  your  visit  is  over  you  "will 
have  learned  that  she  is  one  of  the  Freshmen.  Perchance  your  guide  should  es- 
cort   you   to    the    third    floor    a    similar    scene   would   meet    your    eyes. 

On  your  way  from  the  laundry  the  guide  gasps  as  she  has  almost  forgotten 
10  show  you  the  most  important  department  of  all — the  ladies'  treatment  rooms. 
Here  you  will  notice  that  everything  is  clean  and  the  woodwork  washed  as  while 
as  soap  and  water  allows.  Each  booth  is  kept  in  order  by  the  girl  occupying  it. 
There  is  a  cheerful  atmosphere  you  will  be  aware  of  the  moment  you  enter.  Now 
to  whom  shall  we  attribute  this  happy  corner? — Why,   to  the   Freshmen,  of  course. 

When  you  have  seen  all  the  departments  of  importance,  you  suggest  looking 
over  the  grounds.  Your  guide  will  take  you  around  on  the  lawn,  but  your  attention 
is  drawn  to  several  Freshmen  enjoying  a  few  hours  of  nature,  with  their  patients. 
Upon  inquiry  the  guide  tells  you  that  some  of  the  nurses  are  on  "special,"  while 
some   are   only  relieving   the   special   nurses  who   may   be   in   class  or  at   dinner. 

By  this  time  you  will  be  wondering  if  there  is  anything  around  the  sanitarium 
of  which  the  Freshman  is  not  the  center.  Before  you  leave  no  one  could  tell  yon 
that  the  "Freshie"  does  not  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  systematic  runninr 
of   he    Hinsdale    Sanatarium   family.  BUELAH    SNYDER 
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Hinsdale's  Helping  Hand 

Caroline  Louise  Clough 


„       END   your   angels    of   mercy    to 


street   at    once.      A   woman    with    s; 


children     is     about    to    be    set    out    into    the    street.      She    is    ill,    and    has 
three-months'-old    baby    twins.      Please   help   her." 

The  "angels  of  mercy"  are  none  other  than   the  Hinsdale  nurses  who 
during   their   training   spend    from    four   weeks   to   two    months   in    the    Social    Servic 
Department. 

This  family  was  ready  to  move  onto  the  street.  The  mother  had  packed  I- 
few  household  effects;  they  were  piled  up  in  the  middle  of  her  living  room  in  tl*' 
basement  flat.  She  was  sitting  on  the  boxes  when  our  nurses  arrived, — a  picture  of 
utter  despair.  The  mother  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  surgical  attention  and  th( 
children  were  brought  to  the  Life  Boat  Rescue  Home  at  Hinsdale.  After  the 
nurses  had  bathed  and  put  a  clean  gown  onto  each  child,  they  were  tucked  into 
snow-white  beds.  Their  beautiful,  large,  brown  eyes  and  happy,  childish  face 
beamed    the    gratitude    which    thev    knew    not    how    to    express. 

The  Hinsdale  nurses  enjoy  the  work  of  rescue,  and  especially  do  they  enjoy 
visiting  the  homes  of  helpless  invalids, — as  they  often  do, — bed-ridden  incurables 
who  have  no  one  to  minister  to  them  and  to  take  a  kindly  interest  in  them.  They 
cheer  the  aged,  help  to  welcome  the  new-born  in  homes  where  the  mother  never 
can  see  the  beautiful  faces  of  her  children,  or  never  again  will  hear  their  childis' 
prattle. 

It  is  only  like  "ships  that  pass  in  the  night" — is  this  contact  with  wrecks  of 
the  underworld  in  the  dark,  gloomy  police  station,  but  always  there  is  the  seed 
of  hope  planted  by  the  contact  and  our  all-seeing  Father  in  heaven  waters  and 
develops  the  seed.  The  prisoners  pass  on  and  from  week  to  week  our  nurses  deal 
with  new  ones,  but  in  the  contact  lives  are  changed,  hope  springs  anew  in  the 
human  breast   and   humanity   is   bettered   thereby. 

The  doors  of  the  Life  Boat  Rescue  Home  at  Hinsdale  swing  open  to  admit 
any  case  of  need.  Here  is  the  battle  ground  where  hearts  are  left  torn  and  bleedir 
where  nature  is  outraged,  where  young  mothers  must  see  their  tiny  infants  taken 
from  their  breasts  and  placed  in  the  hands  and  the  bosom  of  foster  mothers,  al! 
because  these  young  mothers  made  a  mistake  in  life  and  their  unwelcome  but  never- 
theless dearly  loved  offspring  has  to  be  given  to  others  who  can  give  it  a  home 
and  loving  parents.  In  these  dark  hours  the  nurse  who  is  in  touch  with  God  can 
minister  not  only  to  their  physical  comfort,  but  can  also  minister  the  Balm  o' 
Gilead    to    crushed    and    bleeding    hearts. 

The   tiny,    helpless   infants   in    the    nursery   of   the    Life    Boat   Rescue    Home,    who 
day  by  day   look  up   from   the   little,   white  beds   into   the    face    of  the   nurse,   do    nr 
know  a  mother's  care  and  love.     It  is  the  nurse's  privilege  to  supply  that   love  which 
she    does. 

Through  the  Life  Boat  Home,  the  rescue  mission  and  jail  services  which  arc 
conducted  regularly,  the  home  visitation  department  of  the  nurses  ccurse.  The  Life 
Boat  magazine  which  visits  all  the  leading  prisons  of  our  land  each  month  and  also 
finds  its  way  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  unconverted  everywhere, — through 
all  of  these  avenues  Hinsdale  is  endeavoring  to  carry  out  a  working  gospel  as  out- 
lined in   Isaiah  58. 
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Alumni 

The  Hinsdale  Alumni  Association 

Maude  L.  Paulson 

HE  Hinsdale  Alumni  has  always  been  a  progressive  association,  yet  last 
summer  it  suffered  from  an  attack  of  "Inactivity."  So  stealthily  does  this 
disease  creep  upon  one  that  before  realization  it  has  tightened  it's  deadly 
grip.  Fortunately  the  prognosis  was  not  fatal,  but  immediate  action  was  nec- 
essary if  we  were  to  save  our  Alumni,  so  we  met  and  reorganized  for  effective  work. 
Under  the  direction  of  our  new  president,  Miss  Derwae,  plans  were  at  once  made  for 
regular  meetings  which  were  to  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining.  The  programs  are 
to  consist  of  general  current  topics,  the  latest  medical  and  scientific  inventions  am 
discoveries,  talks  from  those  who  have  gained  real  experiences,  from  doctors  an.' 
nurses  engaged  in  various  lines  of  work,  also  readings  and  music.  With  the  en 
thusiasm  already  manifest  our  Alumni  is  rapidly  recovering  and  while  convalescing 
is   planning   still   greater   things   for   the   future. 

To  keep  in  closer  touch  with  each  member  we  have  appointed  an  editorial  staff 
to  plan  a  bi-monthly  paper.  We  believe  that  this  will  be  a  valuable  asset  in  uniting 
the  efforts  and  holding  the  interest  of  its  members,  so  widely  scattered,  for  the 
success  of  our  Alumni  Association  depends  principally  on  the  co-operation  of  every 
graduate. 


The  Alumni  at  Work 


Florence  Waterbury 


O    THE    many    dear    alumni    members,    scattered    far    and    wide    throughout 
the   home   and  foreign    lands,   is   this   space   lovingly   dedicated. 

Since  the  first  four  nurses  graduated  from  here  in  the  year  of  1908 
there  have  gone  out  from  this  place  in  the  seventeen  ensuing  years,  229 
trained  nurses,  many  of  them  ready  to  throw  themselves  without  reserve  into  the 
furrow  of  the  world's   great  need,  "not  to  be  ministered  unto  but   to  minister." 

Dear  alumni,  we  can  not  mention  you  all  by  name  in  the  short  space  that  has 
been  allotted  to  us  but  you  are  all  a  part  of  us  and  we  bid  you  all  Godspeed. 

For  the  sake  of  those  whom  this  annual  may  reach  who  know  nothing  about 
our  alumni  we  will  trv  to  give  just  the  briefest  mention  of  those  who  are  out  on 
the   firing   lines   both   at    home   and   abroad. 

Mrs.  Swanson,  who  graduated  in  the  class  of  1908,  still  remains  with  us  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  that  first  class  and  is  assisting  Dr.  Neall  in  the  electrical  department. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Waggner-Howard,  one  of  our  early  graduates,  and  her  husband  after 
enjoying  a  much-needed  rest  in  the  homeland,  returned  to  Central  America  and  arc 
at  present  engageg  in  mission  work  at  San  Salvador. 

Theresa  Arntzen-Johnson,  from  the  class  of  1915,  and  her  husband,  Dr.  George 
Johnson  who  is  a  graduate  from  the  Loraa  Linda  Medical  College,  are  both  working 
at  the  White  Memorial  Hospital,  at  Loma  Linda,  California. 

Martha  Borg  is  now  holding  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  there  and 
of  late  several  of  our  nurses:  Maude  Erickson,  Erma  Henise,  Mrs.  Evits  and  others 
have    gone    there. 
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Mr.   and   Mrs.   Archie    Field,   Mr.   and    Mrs.   Augustus    Ford,   Mrs.    Agnes   Jensen 
Anderson   and   Mr.   and    Mrs.   J.   H.   Carr   are   all   working   among   the    Indians   in    the 
South   American   field.      Mr.   and   Mrs.   Field   have   been   laboring  there   for   five   year 
and   we    hope   soon   to   have   them   back   among   us   for   a   visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  both  Hinsdale  graduates,  have  spent  some  years  now 
in  China,  near  Nanking,  where  they  have  been  carrying  on  medical  missionary  work. 

At  least  one  of  our  members  has  been  laid  to  rest — Mrs.  Sylvia  Bossert-Jeffers. 
who,  with  her  husband,  Ulric  Jeffers,  and  his  sister  Gladys,  spent  two  years  conducting 
treatment  rooms  in  the  Hawaian  Islands.  Mrs.  Jeffers  returned  here  with  the  hope  ■ 
of    regaining    her    lost    health    but    died    two    years    later. 

Ada  James  has  gone  back  to  her  home  in  Jamaica  but  is  still  in  very  poor  health. 

Florence  Wood,  of  the  lu22  class,  is  working  among  her  own  people  in  the 
Bahama    Islands. 

There  are  several  who  have  "stayed  by  the  ship"  and  taken  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  our  own  sanitarium.  Misses  Tupper,  Sarber,  Hoopes,  Hoium,  Derwu. 
and    Paulson    are    among    these    at    present. 

The  Misses  Center,  Mercer,  Wigren,  Wendt,  Geneva  Erickson,  Maude  Erickson 
Knutson,  Carey,  Mrs.  Vorhees  and  Mrs.  Butzer  have  all  been  back  within  the  last 
year    to    take    the    six    months'    post-graduate    course. 

Harry  and  Mrs.  Lanstin  are  conducting  treatment  rooms  in  Logansport,  Indian:?., 
and   Gertrude   Simpson   has   taken   up   like   work   in    Kankakee,    Illinois. 

Theresa  Fernandes  is  to  go  to  Africa  as  a  medical  missionary  next  August. 

June  Shelburg,  who  was  with  us  for  so  long,  is  now  in  Mountain  View, 
California. 

The  alumni  here  in  August,  1924,  organized  a  registry  called  the  Hinsdale  Nurses' 
Club,  with  Miss  Derwae  as  its  Registrar,  and  the  fifteen  to  twenty  nurses  who  have 
been  registered  here  have  been   kept   more   than  busy  since  its  institution. 

Many  of  our   nurses   are   doing   private   duty   not  only  here   in   Hinsdale   but   al 
in    Chicago    and    other   cities   and   towns. 

They  are  thrown  out  into  the  world  and  their  metal  is  often  most  severely 
tested,  but  God  is  able  to  keep  them  from  falling  and  to  allow  them  to  be  in,  but 
not  of  this  world.  Surely  our  opportunities  for  service  are  very  great  could  in 
but    sense    our    responsibility. 

Word  From  South  America 

The  following  are  some  extracts  from  a  letter  received  by  a  member  of  the 
Senior  class  from  Mr.  and  Airs.  James  H.  Carr,  who  left  here  last  year  to  take  up 
work  in   the   "Broken   Stone"   Mission,    started   by    Elder   Stahl    in    Peru. 

"We  were  met  on  the  boat  by  our  brethren  who  gave  us  a  warm  reception. 
And  if  you  do  not  believe  it,  it  does  one's  very  heart  and  soul  good  to  be  greeted 
by    those    of  , like    precious    faith,    when    so    far    away    from    home. 

"We  were  taken  to  the  'best'  hotel  in  Mollendo  to  spend  the  night,  but  what 
little  we  slept  was  with  one  eye  open,  because  we  had  been  previously  told  to  hang 
our  clothes  and  valuables  as  far  away  from  the  window  as  possible,  since  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  occurence  for  some  one  during  the  night  to  reach  through  the  window 
with  a  pole  and  a  hook  on  the  end  of  it  and  borrow  your   belongings. 

"Kindy  remember  us  to  your  class.  We  hope  that  you  all  will  have  the  true 
missionary  spirit  to  go  wherever  the  Lord  calls.  'The  harvest  truly  is  white,  but  the 
laborers   are    few.' 
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The  Story  of  Hinsdale 


Loeena  Watts 

X  a  little  farm  in  Raymond,  Wisconsin,  nestled  among-  the  hills  and  wood- 
land, David  Paulson,  the  founder  of  the  Hinsdale  Sanitarium  was  born.  When 
six  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  South  Dakota,  where  as  he  later 
expressed  it,  he  "grew  up  on  the  western  plains." 

When  seventeen  years  old,  he  contracted  diphtheria  and  in  a  few  days  was 
brought  very  near  death's  door.  When  he  learned  he  had  only  a  few  hours 
to  live,  he  promised  the  Lord  he  would  unreservedly  dedicate  his  life  to  Him,  should 
he  be  spared.  God  heard  that  prayer.  The  promise  made  on  his  death-bed  brought 
him  to  Rattle  Creek  College,  to  Ann  Arbor  Medical  School,  and  Bellevue  Hospital. 
1 1  brought  him  to  a  life  of  toil  among  the  poor  and  sick  of  Chicago,  and  later  to  the 
task  of  building  up   the   Hinsdale  Sanitarium. 

David  Paulson  wanted  to  train  medical  missionaries  who  would  follow  the 
example  of  the  One  who  went  about  doing  good.  Though  poor  in  this  world's  goods 
but  rich  in  faith  he  fell  conviction  in  his  heart  that  the  Lord  wanted  him  to  star) 
a  sanitarium  near  Chicago.  After  earnest  prayer  over  the  matter  of  a  location,  ; 
former  patient  donated  ten  acres  of  land  with  buildings  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
This  offer  was  thankfully  accepted.  In  the  spring  of  1905,  Dr.  Paulson  with  his 
faithful  wife,  whom  we  know  now  as  Dr.  Mary  Xeall,  left  Chicago  and  came  to 
Hinsdale.  They  were  without  money  so  knelt  down  on  the  hillside,  asking  God  to 
send  them  one  hundred  dollars  to  help  clear  the  neglected  grounds.  Two  days  later 
a  man  whom  Dr.  Paulson  had  seen  but  twice,  whose  name  he  did  not  know,  sent  : 
check  for  one  hundred  dollars.  Shortly  afterward  another  prayer  was  answered 
when  a  lady  in  Chicago  offered  a  loan  of  $2,500.  Bonds  were  issued  on  the  ground 
and  after  several  more  loans  were  sent  in,  there  was  money  enough  to  complete 
a   building   of   forty-six   rooms. 

The  first  patient  came  before  the  front  steps  were  built.  In  a  short  time  there 
were  fifty-six  patients  and  others  waiting  to  be  admitted.  The  Lord  greatly  blessed 
the  work  of  healing  the  sick  and  many  were  healed  by  prayer  when  nothing  el 
could  be  done  for  them.  Dr.  Paulson,  as  a  physician,  always  sought  to  relieve 
physical  suffering,  yet  more,  his  chief  ambition  was  to  point  the  patient  to  the 
Great   Healer,   who  alone   can   relieve   the   agony   of   a   sinsick   soul. 

Graduates  from  Hinsdale  may  now  be  found  in  almost  every  country  on  tin 
globe.  Many  are  giving  their  lives  in  service  to  others  in  the  far  remote  corners 
of  the  world's  needy  field.  May  the  example  of  this  man  of  God  who  founded  on; 
dear  Hinsdale,  inspire  us  ever  onward  to  a  life  of  devotion  to  God's  service  an  ' 
may  we   each  fulfill   the   purpose  for  which   this   institution   was   founded. 

ARE   YOU  WORTH   MORE   THAN  THIS? 

According  to  scientific  investigations,  the  ingredients  of  a  man  plus  water  are  as 
follows: 

"Fat  enough  for  seven  bars  of  soap,  iron  enough  for  a  medium-sized  nail,  sugar 
enough  to  fill  a  shaker,  lime  enough  to  whitewash  a  chicken  coop,  phosphorus  enough 
to  make  2,200  match  tips,  magnesium  enough  for  a  dose  of  salts,  potassium 
enough  to  explode  a  toy  cannon,  and  sulphur  enough   to  rid  a  dog  of  flees." 

"This  whole  collection  is  worth  ninety-eight  cents  and  that  in  a  day  when  things 
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THE  FACULTY 

President's   Address 

Kenneth  Hagen 

ARENTS,   teachers,   classmates,   and   friends;   with   feelings   of   happiness,  sor- 
row,   and    appreciation,    we    welcome    you    to    these    exercises.      Happiness, 
because    we    have    completed    the    work    we    began    four   years    ago;    sorrow' 
at  the  thought  of  parting;  and  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  of  attending 
this   school,   and   for  the   efforts   put    forth   in   our  behalf. 

We  have  taken,  as  it  were,  only  the  second  step  up  the  ladder  of  education. 
During  the  time  that  we  have  been  with  you,  we  have  learned  many  invaluable  lessons, 
not  only  m  the  classroom  but  in  our  association  with  you.  It  would  be  impossible 
for    us    to    choose   among    them    the    truly    greatest. 

We  have  been  taught  to  recognize  and  improve  our  opportunities — and  indeed 
vc  must,  as  they  are  the  stepping  stones  to  success.  We  should  not  continually 
look  about  us  for  the  extraordinary  opportunities,  neither  should  we  covet  those 
which  present  themselves  to  others.  But  it  is  imperative  that  we  improve  those  whn 
apparently  cross  our  pathway.  Or  with  Bacon,  we  might  go  one  step  farther  and 
make  them  for  ourselves.  Dcsraeli  said:  "The  secret  of  success  in  life  is  for  a  man 
to  be  ready  for  his  opportunity  when  it  comes."  For  what  more  is  education  th'an  :i 
preparation    to   use   the    opportunities   which    present    themselves    day   by   day? 

Among   the    greatest    lessons,    the    most    outstanding   one   in    my    mind   is    that    o 
service.      "But   he   that   is   greatest   among   you   shall   be   your  servant."     Matt.   2i:   11 
Our   Lord  was  the  greatest  servant  ever  known.     His  service  began  before  the  foun- 
dations  of   the    earth    were   laid    and    will    continue    throughout   the    ceaseless    ages    of 
eternity. 

With   the  additional    .raining  we  have  been  given   in   this   school   comes   increased 
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responsibilities.  These  advantages  make  us  debtors  to  society.  Some  members  of 
this  class  undoubtedly  will  continue  their  education  in  some  other  school.  Others 
with  the  preparation  they  have,  will  go  into  the  great  school  of  life,  where  experience 
is  the  stem  teacher,  whose  lessons  are  never  forgotten.  But  it  matters  not  where 
we  go,  the  debt  remains.  And  through  service  only  can  this  debt  be  paid.  Service 
is  expensive,  and  someone  must  pay  the  price.  The  world  pays  for  service  and  pays 
well.     But  the  true  servant   of  mankind  pays  for  service  with  his  own  self-sacrifice. 

Tonight,  as  the  class  of  1925  go  to  different  spheres  with  different  environments, 
we  go  with  determination  having  the  Great  Commission  in  mind,  to  "Win  thou.vh  it 
Costs,"  and  those  to  be   won  are  "Others." 

Valedictory 

Alice  Garrett 

HIS   hour   is   one   to   which   we   have   looked   with   pleasure,   one   for   which  we 
have   labored  and   planned;    because   it   marks   one   more   step   in   the   prep 
ration    for    our   life    work.     Tonight,    we    have    come    to   the   parting   of    the 
way.      Thus    far    we    have    traveled    along    a    pleasant    way    together,    and 
during    these    happy    days    we    have    been    learning    lessons    that    will    prepare    us    for 
the   sterner  duties   of   life.     While   these   four   years   have   been   passing,   one   after   the 
other,  we  have  scarcely  thought  of  the  forking  of  the  road.     But  now  as  the  summit 
of  the  hill  is  reached,  the  main  road  appears   to  stop   and   gives   place   to  many  paths 
diverging    in    as    many    directions.      Each    must    choose    his    own,    trusting    in    the    One 
who  has  promised  to  go  with  him  "even  unto  the  end."     He  must  follow  that  narrow 
path    out    into   the   world    and    into    the   work   which    the    Master    has    for    him    to    do 
We  must  "Win,  though  it   costs." 

We  must  win,  not  in  our  own  inert  power,  but  in  the  power  of  Him  of  whom 
Paul  said,  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  Our  de- 
termination is  not  to  win  for  ourselves  worldly  honor,  wealth,  or  fame.  Such 
requisites  are  temporary.  The  earthly  laurels  gained  soon  fade  away,  but  we  arc- 
looking  beyond,  hoping  to  matriculate  as  students  in  the  great  School  of  the  Here- 
after. Meanwhile,  we  are  to  labor  for  others  and  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
greatest   commission   ever   given   to    mankind — "Go   ye   into   all   the   world   and   preach 

the  gospel  to   every  creature." 
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ACADEMY  GROUP 

The  great  need  of  this  world  ,..<  men;  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  step 
into  the  ranks  and  go  into  the  world  of  darkness  to  win  souls.  There  is  a  world 
of  need  lying  all  around  us,  and  the  field  is  white  already  to  harvest.  The  Lord 
has  need  of  laborers,  so  we  must  prepare  for  efficient  service  in  Hi=  vineyard, 
and  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  superficial  preparation,  but  make  it  uar  greatest 
ambition  to  give  Him  our  best.  Wherever  these  paths  shall  lead  us — whether  in 
pleasant  places  or  among  harsh  thorns — we  shall  often  think  of  the  happy  schoi  1 
days    spent    at    H.    S.    A. 

Dear  parents  and  friends,  it  is  to  you,  first  of  all,  we  wish  to  express  our  sincere 
thankfulness.  You  have  held  up  before  us  high  ideals  and  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  our  preparing  to  win  souls  for  Christ.  Your  prayers  for  our  succes  ; 
have  upheld  us,  and  we  hope  that  nothing  in  our  future  career  will  bring  dis- 
appointment   to    you. 

Kind  teachers,  as  pupils  we  bid  you  farewell,  but  nothing  can  remove  from  our 
minds  the  remembrance  of  all  you  have  done  for  us,  or  darken  the  picture  of  those 
bright  school  days  spent  as  teachers  and  students  together.  We  tremble  as  we 
leave  you,  for  we  have  relied  upon  your  wisdom,  your  guidance;  with  you,  who 
have  been  so  able  and  so  willing  to  bestow  it,  we  have  sought  counsel  and 
assistance. 

Fellow    students,    tonight    we    leave    you.      Our    friendship    here    has    grown    into 
mutual    affection    and    we    shall    cherish    the    happy    memories    of    the    days    spent    wi 
you.      May    you    ever    uphold    the    high    ideals    and    standard's    established    when    th 
foundation    of    the    Hinsdale    Sanitarium    was    laid. 

Juniors,  you  will  occupy  the  place  left  vacant  by  us.  You  will  soon  walk  th 
path  that  we  have  trod.  We  are  proud  of  you  as  our  successors,  and  we  hope 
you  will  profit  by  our  mistakes.  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  co-operation 
and  the  pleasant  times  you  have  given  us.  A  feeling  of  loneliness  will  come  to  us 
many  times  when  we  think  of  the  companionship  we  have  had  here  with  you.  Ye- 
have  helped  us  to  make  our  burdens  lighter  and  our  pathway  more  pleasant.  And 
now,  speaking  for  my  class,  I  bid  you  farewell  with  the  hope  that  your  memoric 
of    us    may    be    as    pleasant    as    ours    always    shall    be    of    you. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Biologic  Living  and  Practice 

John  F.  Morse,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 

ITHOUT  discussion  all  will  admit  that  the  fundamental  unit  to  be  considered 
in  living  things,  plant  or  animal,  is  the  single  cell.  Crile  says  that  each 
cell  is  an  electrical  battery,  and  physiological  laboratory  experiments  prove 
that  electrical  changes  can  be  demonstrated  in  cells  undergoing  vital  ac- 
tivities. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  living  cells  require  certain  fundamental  conditions 
to  insure  normal  physiological  activity,  namely:  heat,  moisture  and  food.  Animalr 
and  chlorophyll  containing  plants  require  certain  degrees  of  light  and  an  abundance 
of  oxygen  as  well.  The  more  complicated  the  form  in  which  life  manifests  itself 
the  more  exacting  the  detail  adjustment  for  the  vital  processes,  but  the  broad  generai 
requirements   remain   the   same. 

Biologic  living  means  the  arrangement  of  the  daily  program  so  that  the  body 
shall  have  reasonable  exercise  of  all  its  functions  with  proper  variation,  adequate 
periods  of  rest  and  suitable  supplies  for  replacement  of  materials  used  in  vital  ac- 
tivities and  in  the  performance  of  the  work  accomplished.  This  fulfills  Huxley's 
definition  of  health  from  the  biological  standpoint  as,  "The  perfect  adjustment  of  an 
organism  to  its  environment."  In  the  poise  and  efficiency  of  the  human  machine 
in  health,  one  is  ready  to  believe  that  such  a  perfect  balance  is  being  maintained  by 
all   the   cells   of   the   body   in   their   various   functions. 

Only  the  man,  woman  or  child  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  each  day  a  sufficient 
amount  of  all-around  physical  exercise  in  the  pure  air  to  enable  the  body  to  oxidize 
wastes  and  eliminate  the  body  poisons,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  an  adequate  amoun' 
of  easily  digested,  nutritious  food  without  substances  harmful  to  the  body,  and  the 
needed  amount  of  rest  and  sleep,  can  be  said  to  be  living  a  "biologic  life."  I  believe 
that  at  least  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  daily,  in  the  out-of-door  air  should  be  required 
before  a  candidate  is  accepted  as  belonging  to  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  who  are  ful- 
filling the   natural   requirements. 

Occasionally  the  community  is  shocked  when  some  one  who  is  supposed  to  be 
in  good  health  succumbs  to  an  acute  infection,  or  is  unable  to  pass  successfully  the 
extra  strain  of  a  needed  operation.  Careful  inquiry  always  shows  that  svich  a  perso-" 
either  has  had  a  handicap  in  the  way  of  a  previous  disability  or,  as  is  more  ofter 
the  case,  he  has  been  constantly  violating  some  of  the  plain  laws  of  nature  regarding 
the   proper   care   of   the  body. 

When  one  is  not  in  good  health  he  should  see  a  qualified  physician  at  once.  The 
history,  physical  examination,  X-ray  and  laboratory  tests,  should  show  in  what  par- 
ticulars the  conditions  deviate  from  the  normal.  The  physician  can  then  prescribe 
treatment  and  suggest  ways  in  which  the  patient  can  get  into  line  with  the  great 
creative  forces  of  the  universe.  This  is  accomplished  by  acting  in  harmony  with 
the    known    laws    of   biology   as    applied    to    the    human   body. 

Until  recently,  surgery  was  the  only  branch  of  the  science  and  art  of  healing 
that  effectually  followed  approximately  biologic  lines.  If  a  bone  is  broken  the  frag- 
ments are  reduced  to  as  nearly  a  normal  position  as  possible  and  properly  supported 
till  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  body  can  repair  the  damage  by  creating  new  bone. 
If  the  appendix  becomes  inflamed  it  is  diagnosed  and  removed  at  the  proper  time 
according  to  the  pathological  indications  worked  out  so  splendidly  by  Murphy.     But 
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the  successful  saving  of  life  depends  upon  the  intrinsic  biological  forces  by  which  the 
body    repairs    damage    and    defends    itself   against    disease. 

Medication  is  entirely  harmful  which  imposes  a  load  of  foreign  matter  on  the 
system  that  is  of  no  use  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  either  as  material  for  growth, 
to  furnish  energy,  to  replace  waste  or  aid  the  body  in  its  vital  functions.  The 
prevalent  custom  of  taking  "made  to  sell"  remedies  without  knowledge  of  their  com- 
position or  the  causes  of  disarranged  functions  existing  in  the  body  cannot  be  too 
strongly  discouraged.  The  more  extended  use  of  those  methods  which  keep  from 
entrance  into  the  body,  substances  that  are  harmful  should  be  encouraged.  As  much 
care  should  be  taken  in  producing  human  beings  for  perfect  development,  strength 
and  endurance  as  is  taken  in  raising  stock  on  the  farm.  It  is  impossible  for  each 
physician  to  install  and  use  every  apparatus  that  has  proved  its  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseased  conditions  but  the  more  simple  fundamental  procedures  of  physio- 
therapy should  be  available  in  every  community.  Opportunity  for  exercise  is  pro- 
vided by  well  equipped  gymnasiums  and  swimming  pools  connected  with  high  schools 
or  under  the   direction   of   civic  or  philanthropic   organizations. 

The  fact  that  few  hospitals  made  provision  for  equipment  or  the  employment  of 
technicians  or  nurses  trained  in  the  administration  of  light,  electricity,  masage  or 
hydrotherapy  and  scientific  dietetics,  made  the  establishment  of  sanitariums  and  treat- 
ment rooms  a  necessity.  Since  the  desirability  of  such  methods  has  been  demon- 
strated and  the  public  is  demanding  them,  the  regular  hospitals  are  installing  the 
necessary  equipment  and  employing  workers  trained  in  methods  of  physiotherapy 
So  long  as  our  landscape  in  June  differs  from  that  of  January  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  effects  of  light,  heat  and  moisture  on  vital  activity,  yet  how  slow  we  have 
been  to  make  use  of  the  enormous  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  scientific  appli- 
cation   of   these   remedies. 

In  every  advance  in  the  science  of  the  relief  of  human  suffering  the  nurse  has 
stood  with  the  physician  to  carry  out  his  directions  and  hold  every  inch  gained  in 
the  battle  with  the  destructive  forces  of  disease.  In  the  rapidly  widening  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  preventive  medicine  the  trained  nurse  must  carry  a  still 
greater  share  of  responsibility  as  factory  nurse,  school  and  community  nurse.  She 
must  be  trained  to  educate  the  adult  as  well  as  the  school-age  population  in  the 
wonderful  science  of  co-operation   with   the  life-giving  forces   of   the   natural  world. 

Aside  from  the  service  in  surgery  and  medicine  so  splendidly  and  efficiently 
given  today  by  the  doctors,  nurses,  hospitals  and  sanitariums  of  our  land  we  must 
ourselves  be  better  informed  and  more  expert  in  the  application  of  the  life-giving 
principles  of  biologic  living  and  practice.  Let  us  study  more  diligently  and  delve 
more  deeply  into  this  treasure  house  of  health  producing  energy  that  all  humanity 
may    benefit    thereby. 

(Continued  from  piqe  49) 
Dear  classmates,  this  night  brings  to  us  both  joy  and  sadness;  joy,  because  we 
have  reached  the  goal  for  which  we  have  long  been  striving,  and  sadness,  because 
of  the  severing  of  the  ties  of  long  companionship.  Somehow,  tonight  we  are  nearer 
together  than  ever;  but  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  part.  As  these  days,  weeks 
months  and  years  have  glided  by,  we  have  formed  a  oneness  of  purpose  and 
deep  affection  that  time  cannot  efface.  Let  us  ever  remember  our  school  and 
teachers  with  love  and  gratitude.  We  came  unlearned  and  untried;  we  leave  with 
the  impress  of  discipline  and  training.  In  every  varied  tongue  of  earth  we  find  one 
word — that  word  which  draws  down  the  curtain  and  obscures  the  brightest  scenes 
ot  earthly  life;  that  word,  to  give  utterance  to  which,  we  have  assembled  here 
tonight;   that    sad,   yet   sweet   word,   "farewell." 
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'Round  and  About  the  San 


Devotional 


Mabel  Black 

HE  devotional  services  of  the  Sanitarium  consist  of  the  morning  worship, 
the  prayer  meeting,  Missionary  Volunteer  meeting  and  the  Sabbath 
services. 

The  patients  meet  each  morning  in  the  parlor  for  their  worship,  the 
service  being  conducted  by  the  chaplain.  Here  our  guests  who  are  able  to  be  there 
meet  with  the  Great  Physician  and  find  rest  for  their  weary  souls.  Though  human 
effort  may  at  times  fail  to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  God  is  always  abundantly 
able    to    supply   all    our   needs. 

It  is  at  our  Wednesday  night  prayer  meeting   that  we  really  get   close   to   God. 
"Sweet    hour   of   prayer, 
Sweet    hour    of    prayer. 
That    calls    us    from    a    world    of    care 
And  bids   us   at    our    Father's   throne 
Make    all    our    wants    and    wishes    known." 
Friday   evening  at   7:15   finds   the   chapel   well   filled.      Every   one   enjoys   the   Mis- 
sionary Volunteer  meetings,  for  the  members   of  this  society  are  live  wires  and  give 
good,   interesting   programs.      No  effort   is   required   to   keep  wide   awake   here. 

The  "Day  of  all  the  week  the  best"  is  the  Sabbath  day.  What  a  blessed  privi- 
lege it  is  after  the  busy  cares  of  the  week  to  meet  for  the  study  of  the  day's  lesson! 
Here  we  mingle  our  voices  in  song  and  prayer  and  our  hearts  are  refreshed  as  we 
drink  of  the  living  water.  Following  the  Sabbath  School  is  the  usual  preaching 
service. 

Then  as  the  "Day  is  dying  in  the  west,"  we  wend  our  way  to  the  parlor.  There 
we  find  the  orchestra  to  add  charm  to  the  old  hymns  we  all  love.  After  a  short  stay- 
here,  as  we  quietly  break  away,  we  wonder  just  what  it  is  that  makes  those  sacred 
hymns  so  near  and  dear  to  us!  I  wonder!  Is  not  this  the  secret? — They  lead  us 
to  worship  at   the   feet   of   the   Saviour  of  mankind. 


X-ray  and  Laboratory 

Frank  L.  Marsh 


HE  front  door  suddenly  swings  wide  and  a  shuffle  of  stretcher  bearers'  feet 
is  heard  in  the  hall.  Where  to?  The  X-ray  room  of  course.  There  a  large, 
new  machine  is  waiting  and  makes  possible  a  hurried  examination  be- 
neath the  fluoroscope  to  find  what  is  broken.  The  breaks  in  the  bones  arc- 
plainly  visib'e  and  accurate  repairs  arc  made.  Truly,  our  splendid  machine  is  a 
godsend  to  the  doctor  in  enabling  him  to  look  in  and  see  the  trouble,  whether  it 
be    fracture,    gall-stones,    stenosis,    dilatation,    or    ulcers. 

If  there  is  an  outside  call  or  a  call  to  a  room,  the  little  portable  X-ray  is  ready- 
to  be  carried  right  to  the  spot.  Either  machine  is  outfitted  to  treat  with  X-rays, 
do  a  fluoroscopic,  or  take  any  picture.  The  films  are  developed  in  that  well-ar- 
ranged dark  room  just  off  from  the  waiting  room  and  office.  These  four  compactly 
arranged  rooms  with  their  equipment  are  ready  to  meet  any  demands  which  may 
be   made  in  a  modern   X-ray  department. 
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Let  as  step  across  the  hall  into  this  little  vestibule.  Before  us  is  the  laboratory 
suite.  Now  for  a  glance  through  this  open  dispensing  window  to  our  right  into 
the  pharmacy.  Ouch!  my  nose!  Never  mind,  a  nurse  has  just  been  getting  some 
asafetida,  that  is  all.  See  that  tub  of  massage  cream,  and  the  bottles!  What  is 
in  that  large  bottle  up  there?  Oh  surely,  alcohol  for  rubs.  What  a  lot  of  gargles, 
ointments,   and   pills   it   takes   for   a   hospital,   anyway! 

Now  let  us  look  into  the  laboratory  through  this  open  window  to  our  left. 
O-o-o!  what  a  pungent  odor.  Mr.  Laboratory  Man,  did  you  forget  to  cork  that 
Purdy's  Reagent  bottle?  See  the  microscopes,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  the  clinical 
analysis  work,  and  the  rows  of  bottles!  What  is '  that  man  doing  with  so  many 
little    test    tubes    in    a    rack? 

Can  you  see  through  that  door  over  in  the  corner?  There  are  barrels  of  alcohol 
glycerine,  and  mineral  oil,  and  would  you  look  at  the  bottles  and  boxes!  That  is 
the  supply  room.  Did  I  hear  a  squeak?  Well  yes,  bless  me,  if  there  aren't  some 
guinea  pigs!  Poor  little  things,  waiting  to  give  some  of  their  blood  or  perhaps 
their  very  lives   to   help   suffering   human   beings! 

Does  your  thyroid  bother  you?  You  do  not  know?  Well,  then  just  step  into 
this  next  room.  There  is  the  metabolism  machine  which  will  tell  you  if  your  goiter 
is    serious    or    not. 

So,  briefly,  this  is  the  X-ray  and  laboratory  department,  which  under  the  able 
management  of  Mr.  Ford  with  his  corps  of  assistants  is  a  very  vital  part  of  our 
institution. 

Treatment  Rooms 

Frank  B.  Lovell 

OW   do   you   do,   Mr   Payne.      I    am    delighted   to    see   you   again.      Is    this 
your    first    visit    to    Hinsdale?" 

"Yes,  it  is.     I  have  long  wished  I  might  see  the  place,  but  until  now 
G=6=J  it  has  never  been   my  privilege.     Several  years  ago  a  sister  of  mine  was 

here  for  three  months  as  a  patient  and  I  became  especially  interested  through  her." 

"Is  that  right?  Then  her  satisfaction  must  ,have  led  you  to  investigate.  I  am  at 
liberty   for  a   short  time  now,  is   there  anything   I   can  do   for  you?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Barnes,  I  should  be  glad  to  visit  your  hydrotheraphy  department.  I 
have  already  heard  a  great  deal  about  it  and  it's   beneficial  results." 

"Very  well..  We  will  go  down  stairs.  This  is  the  ladies'  treatment  room  at 
our  left.  We  will  pass  directly  to  the  men's.  This  is  the  general  waiting  room, 
Mr.  Payne.  These  small  rooms  to  this  side  are  the  dressing  booths.  Here  to  our 
right  are  the  treatment  tables  where  the  patient  lies  while  various  kinds  of  treat- 
ments  are   given   him. 

"The  fomentations   are   heated   in    this   steam   tank.     There   is    no   question   about 
their    being   hot.      These    hot   treatments    of    different    kinds   that   we    give    are    mor 
excellent   for   getting  rid   of  a   heavy   cold.      If  you   have   never   taken   them,   you   can 
scarcely   imagine   the   difference    they   make   in   one's   feelings. 

This  large,  white  box  you  see  is  our  electric  light  cabinet.  See  how  hot  it 
gets  when  I  turn  on  all  the  lights!  Here  in  the  corner  is  our  Russian  room.  Just 
notice  while  I  let  the  steam  in.  The  patient  lies  here  on  the  table  with  his  head 
outside    while   the   rest    of   the    body   is    enveloped    in    the    hot    steam.      Of    course    he 
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could  have  his  head  inside,  too,  if  he  wanted  to,  but  he's  usually  glad  to  have  it 
out  in  the  cool  air.  These  heavy  sweating  treatments  are  very  good  in  some  cases. 
They  are  usually  followed  by  a  spray.  This  surely  makes  one  feel  as  if  he  had 
a    new    lease    on    life." 

"Now  Mr.  Payne,  I  see  it  is  just  2:  30.  This  is  not  treatment  hour  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  go  through  the  ladies'  treatment  rooms  as  well  if  you 
like.     There   will   be   no    patients    in    at    this   hour." 

"I    shall    be   glad   to   see    them   if   you   think   best." 

"You  sec  their  quarters  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  men.  Over  here 
is  the  electrical  room  where  various  kinds  of  treatments  are  given  while  the  patient 
lies  on  the  table.  The  arc-light  with  its  powerful  ray  is  used  quite  frequently.  Here 
are  a  number  of  rest  cols  where  the  patient  may  rest  after  the  treatment  if  she  so 
desires.  Right  here  we  find  the  hair  shampoo  room.  All  these  dressing  booths  are 
much   the   same   as   those   in   the   men's   division. 

"We  will  take  a  glimpse  into  the  fomentation  room  first.  As  we  pass  on  we 
find  the  sitz  room,  half  electric  bath,  Russian  and  spray  rooms,  electric  cabinet, 
and  tub  rooms.  These  bath  tubs  arc  equipped  with  electrical  apparatus,  making 
il  possible  to  give  the  sinusoidal  and  galvanic  tub  baths.  As  we  walk  on  around, 
these  rooms  to  left  and   right  are  treatment  booths." 

"Why,  Mr.  Barnes,  we  are  right  back  where  we  started  from,  for  here  are  the 
scales.     I   certainly  should  get   lost   here   soon." 

"I  think  you  would  soon  find  yourself,  Mr.  Payne.  The  east  end  of  the  treat- 
ment room  is  quite  the  same  as  the  other,  except  for  the  colon  department  with 
its    booths." 

"1  luring  our  busiest  season  the  number  of  treatments  daily  reaches  about  180. 
including    both    treatment    rooms." 

"I   thank   you   heartily,    Mr.    Barnes,   for   taking   your   time   to   show   me    through 

Baby  Sister's  Arrival  at  the  Nursery 

Edith  O.  Doering 


NE  bright,  sunny  morning  in  April  a  new  flower  blossomed  even  more 
lovely  than  the  bright-faced  pansy  or  the  delicate  little  violet.  A  dear 
baby  sister  arrived  at  the  sanitarium,  having  big  blue  eyes,  a  fat  chubby 
body,  but  no  teeth.  The  nurse,  in  her  stripes,  welcomes  the  little  stranger 
to  a  new  world.  Baby  registers  by  wearing  a  string  of  beads;  the  name  "Baby 
Betty"  being  on  white  beads  in  the  center.  The  soft  little  bundle  is  placed  on  the 
scales,  they  bounce  and  at  last  balance  at  eight  pounds,  two  ounces.  The  tiny, 
wrinkled  foot  is  closely  held  against  a  dark,  wet  pad,  then  stamped  upon  a  chart. 
The  little  picture  stays  even  when  baby  must  leave.  Nurse  next  takes  a  long,  long 
string,  holds  it  here,  there  and  all  over,  prints  a  few  words  on  the  chart  and  says 
baby  has  been  measured.  Tiny  Betty  is  dressed  and  carefully  placed  in  her  basket 
to  rest   for   several   hours. 

Listen!  Surely  we  are  not  mistaken!  Such  a  pathetic  little  cry  from  our  new 
baby.  It  is  time  for  her  first  feeding.  After  this  she  is  put  on  a  regular  feeding 
schedule. 

Two  weeks  have  passed.  Baby  Betty  is  dressed  in  'her  little  bunting  and  takes 
her  departure  from  the  nursery  to  make  her  home  with  her  fond  parents.  After 
nurse  watches  her  little  charge  depart  she  hastens  back  ,to  the  nursery  where 
twenty-one   others   are   calling   her. 
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Operating  Room 

Gertrude  Fleming  Rusine 

PERATIONS,  surgeons,  scalpels,  anaesthetics,  sutures,  cauteries,  and  trans- 
fusions are  terms  which  do  not  present  an  interesting  picture  to  many  in- 
dividuals. Not  so  with  the  Hinsdale  nurses!  We  come  up  the  ladder,  round 
by  round,  first  viewing  an  operation  occasionally  and  touching  surgery 
in  connection  with  other  nursing  subjects,  then  taking  surgical  nursing  as  a  class 
subject,   and   later  taking   our   drills   in   operating   room   technique. 

In  our  senior  year,  that  eventful  and  long  remembered  period,  we  work  in  the 
operating  room  for  five  or  six  weeks.  Everyone  feels  a  tinge  of  nervousness  over 
the   first    operation   in  which   she   is   to   handle   the   instruments   or   prepare   sutures. 

Our  work  is  arranged  in  a  progressive,  systematic  manner.  "Flunky"  nurse  we 
have  termed  ourselves  the  first  week;  professionally  we  are  "third  nurse."  Our 
duties  are  varied  and  many.  We  set  the  dressing  trays,  clean  the  instrument  cup- 
boards, circulate  during  operations,  wash  the  furniture  in  operating  room  after 
operations  and  mop  the  white  tile  floor.  Quite  a  number  of  items  might  be  added 
to    this    list    differing    somewhat    with    the    work    of    the    week. 

During  our  second  week  we  are  "suture"  or  "second"  nurse.  Then  we  feel 
that  we  are  more  a  part  of  the  surgical  department.  There  may  be  from  one  to 
four,  or  even  more  operations  scheduled  for  a  day.  An  emergency  comes  in  fre- 
quently and  these  do  not  wait  until  everything  is  cleaned  up  and  we  have  enjoyed 
a   good   rest.      In    our   busiest    months   we   average   about    100   operations. 

There  are  three  nurses  besides  our  supervisor,  Miss  McMartin,  working  in  the 
operating  room  in  the  daytime.  In  preparing  for  an  operation  the  suture  and  "in- 
strument" nurses  consume  ten  minutes  in  diligently  scrubbing  the  hands  and  arms 
with  a  small  scrub  brush  and  green  soap.  This  is  done  under  running  water.  Aftcr 
soaking    them    in    alcohol    we    don    our    sterile    gowns    and    gloves. 

The  sterile  supplies  are  now  opened  and  the  tables  and  rings  which  hold  the 
bowls  containing  the  sterile  solutions  are  draped.  The  instruments  and  suture  ma- 
terial are  boiled  twenty  minutes  and  then  brought  into  the  operating  room  where 
the  sterile  nurses  arrange  them  on  the  tables  and  thread  the  needles  with  catgut 
and  silkworm.  The  sponges  are  counted  and  all  accounted  for  before  the  last 
closing    of    the    wound. 

The  patient  is  brought  in  on  a  carrier  and  transferred  to  the  operating  table. 
The  anaesthetic  may  be  started  while  the  doctors  are  "scrubbing  up."  Miss  Beulah 
Sarber  is  our  anaesthetist.  Ether  is  the  more  commonly  used  anaesthetic  although 
ethelyne  is  coming  into  popular  favor.  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  frequently  used  for 
minor   operations. 

During  the  operation  the  "instrument"  nurse  hands  the  instruments  to  the 
doctors  as  they  have  need  of  them.  She  keeps  her  table  in  order  and  a  supply  of 
clean  sponges  on  hand.  After  the  operation  there  is  the  usual  cleaning.  If  there 
is  not  another  operation  on  at  once  we  have  a  little  time  to  make  supplies  and  wrap 
the   linen   which   is    sterilized   under   steam   pressure    in    one    of   the    autoclaves. 

As  a  whole  we  enjoy  our  work  in  the  operating  room  and  look  back  on  it  as 
one  of  the  high  points  in  our  training.  It  is  a  work  which  calls  for  co-operation, 
punctuality   and   accuracy. 
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Occupational  -  Therapy 

Evelina  Chabot 


o 


NE    cold,    stormy   afternoon    while    at    the    sanitarium,    I    found    myself   a    little 
restless.      All    the    books    and    magazines    failed    to    interest    me,    and    as    I 
sat    in    the    parlor    I    must    have    looked    rather    disconsolate.      I    had    been 
sitting    there    but    a    short    time    when    one    of    the    nurses    came   along    and 
spoke  to   me.     She  was  the   first   one   I  had  met  at   the  santitarium. 
"Come   for   a   little   walk   with   me,"   she   said. 

Being  just  a  wee  bit  homesick  I  decided  to  go  with  her.  She  led  the  way  toward 
the  chapel  and  I  wondered  what  she  had  in  mind.  But  I  did  not  have  to  wait,  for 
she  soon  found  her  way  into  the  Occupational-therapy  Department.  Here  we  saw 
many  pretty  things  that  the  patients  were  making — burnt  wood  work,  hand  paint- 
ings, rug  weaving,  paper  flowers,  and  basketry.  But  I  thought  they  were  too  hard 
for  me  to  make.  I  was  introduced  1o  Mr.  Hess,  the  manager  of  this  department. 
"Just    what   would   you    like   to    do?"   he   asked    me. 

"Oh!  nothing,  sir!  I'm  too  nervous  to  do  anything  like  that.  I  know  I  can't, 
nurse.     Let   us   go   out   for  another  walk." 

"Now  look  here,"  said  Mr.  Hess,  "here  is  a  fine,  little  basket  and  very  easy  to 
make.  Let  me  start  one  for  you.  See,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  watch  me.  Now 
just   what   color  would   you   like   to   finish   it   with   when   it    is   done0" 

I  found  myself  watching  him  and  soon  trying  to  work  it  myself,  and  became 
so  interested  that  I  did  not  find  time  enough  to  spend  there.  I  kept  so  interested 
that  I  soon  forgot  myself  and  started  to  gain,  for  making  baskets  was  so  much  fun 
It  turned  my  worries  inside  out,  and  made  me  happy  as  a  king. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  Home 

Lucille  Schroeder 


OW  time  does  fly!  Nearly  two  weeks  have  passed  since  I  first  came  to 
Hinsdale.  Very  soon  I  shall  be  well  enough  to  make  my  homeward  jour- 
ney, and'  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  you  and  tell  you  of  the  interesting 
time  I  have  had  here  and  all  about  my  recovery.  Really,  I  can't  wait  ; 
tell  you  of  some  of  the  departments  and  their  work.  I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  the  one  that  has  helped  me  the  most  is  the  Electrical.  Dr.  Neall  has  charge  of  this 
department  and  he  surely  knows  how  to  give  good  treatments.  The  machine  that  he 
uses  to  give  my  treatment  is  called  the  'high  frequency'  and  with  it  he  can  give  four 
different    currents. 

"There  are  also  several  other  kinds  of  machines  that  look  mysterious  and  inter- 
esting, but  since  I'm  not  an  electrical  expert,  I  do  not  know  much  about  them.  How 
would  you  like  to  look  at  a  one-thousand  watt  light?  Now  don't  get  frightened  because 
it  isn't  used  to  look  at,  but  to  give  treatments  with.  I  only  wish  you  could  be  here 
for  a  few  days  and  see  for  yourself  some  of  the  'wonders'  at  Hinsdale.  When  I 
think  of  my  rapid  recovery  and  the  way  in  which  electricity  is  used  to  aid  the 
doctors  and  nurses  in  their  work  I  just  feel  as  if  I'd  like  to  get  acquainted  and  shake 
hands    with    Benjamin    Franklin    for    his    wonderful    discovery." 
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Recreations 

LeRoy  Boothby 

LL   work    and    no    play   makes    Jack   a   dull   boy."      This   is    as    true   as    it    i" 
old.      Some   men   let   themselves   become   so   obsessed  with   work   that   they 
^jf* '"        l°se    the   ability   to    play.      They   get    into   a   routine    that   narrows    their    in- 
==*       '       terests  and  brings  them  to  the  verge  of  a  nervous  disaster.     To  help  guard 
against    such    a    condition,    we    have    on    the    sanitarium    grounds    a    tennis    court    an 
croquet   ground.     What   will   set   the   blood   to   leaping   with   a   joyous   bovind   throng' 
the    system    like   a    game   of   tennis?      It    fills    the   lungs   with   fresh   air   and   exercise 
nearly   every   muscle    in    the   body.      Thus    it   is   a   potent    antagonist   to   the   ever   pre- 
vailing  diseases    of   today.      Croquet,    too,    provides   another    way    of    recreating    one's 
self  after  a  long  day  indoors.     This  game,  as  well  as  indoor  horse-shoe,  or  barnyar 
golf,   as   termed   by   the   golf   players,   makes   a   nice   game   for   the   patients   who   havi 
in  it   the   strength  for  such  a   strenous   game  as   tennis. 

On   Saturday  evenings  during  the  winter  months,  the  marches  in   our  gymnasium 
cheer  up   the   on-looker  as   well   as  those  who  are  able   to  take  part   in  them.     Walks 
to   the   nearby   woods   remind   one  of  his   Creator  and   cause   him   to   want   to   live   lin 
anew  when  he  sees  the  beautiful  trees  and   grass,   the  running   streams   of   water,  an 
beautiful  things  of  nature  that  surround  Hinsdale,  for  "Nature  is  God's  physicia 


Entertainments 

Vera  Lauger 


OOD    evening,    Mrs.    Graham,"    said    Mrs.    Nelson,    cheerfully,   "and    how   are 
you1     I   am  so   glad   you   decided   to   come   to   Hinsdale   after   all." 

"Yes,    I    finally    got    here    but    feel    quite    tired    and    nervous,"    replied 
Mrs.     Graham     mournfully. 

"Its  rather  chilly  here,  let's  go  inside  and  listen  to  the  radio.  They  can  tune 
in  with  almost  any  station,  and  one  can  hear  it  so  distinctly.  It  would  be  a  nice 
way  to  spend  a  quiet  evening  and  it  would  soothe  your  tired  nerves,"  suggested 
Mrs.    Nelson. 

The  next  day  they  were  kept  busy  but  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Graham  felt  rather 
homesick.  Mrs.  Nelson  noticing  it,  said,  "They  are  having  a  musical  program  in 
the  parlor  and  wouldn't  you  like  to  go  with  me?"  They  were  both  happily  sur 
prised  with  the  program  given  by  some  students  from  the  Chicago  Conservatory  of 
Music.  At  the  close,  Mrs.  Graham  pleasantly  remarked,  "I  am  glad  we  came.  T 
surely    enjoyed    it." 

"Yes,  indeed,  they  have  something  different  every  Tuesday  evening,  either  musical, 
vocal  or  readings,  and  sometimes  the  students  attending  school  here  give  programs." 

Things  went  pleasantly  until  Saturday  night,  when  Mrs.  Graham  again  felt  blue 
but  Mrs.  Nelson  was  equal  to  the  task  knowing  about  the  Saturday  night  marches 
She  ushered  Mrs.  Graham  to  the  gymnasium  where  both  joined  in  the  recreation 
Mrs.  Graham  soon  forgot  her  blues  and  was  almost  as  gay  and  happy  as  the 
crowd  of  young  people.  She  was  not  found  feeling  blue  any  more  but  rather 
when   her    three   weeks   were    expired   felt   somewhat   averse    to   leaving   Hinsdale. 
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Sunny  Corners 

Alvina  Bauer 


E  ALL  like  fresh  air  and  sunshine  which  are  the  most  essential  things  in 
health.  That  is  why  we  have  sun-parlors  in  our  sanitarium.  Patients  who 
are  nervous  and  weakened  by  disease,  enjoy  their  stay  in  the  sun-parlors 
with  their  many  large  windows  through  which  flood  the  beautiful  rays  of  sun- 
From  the  windows  may  be  seen  nice  lawns,  the  beautiful  flowers  and  trees, 
the  fountain  and  greenhouse  which  add  to  their  pleasure.  A  short  stay  here 
gives  the  patients  a  change  from  their  own  rooms.  Soothing  and  restful  to  their 
nerves,  it  is  a  place  where  they  forget  about  their  blues  and  ailments,  seeing  more 
of   the   sunny   side  of  life   and   beauty   of   nature. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  walk  are  taken  in  wheel-chairs  or  beds  to  spend  many 
pleasant  hours  here.  No  matter  how  cold  and  disagreeable  the  weather,  they  always 
find    it    pleasant    and    comfortable    in    the    sun-parlors. 


The  Laundry 

Clara  Nordeerg 


OW   do    you   like    to    work   in    the   laundry,    Lorena?" 
"Oh,    I    don't    like    it    one    bit." 

"I    think   it's   so   interesting,   and  we   can   have   so   much   fun   too." 
"Girls,    come    on    over    here,    let's    have    something    to    eat." 

"No,  let's  get  busy,  they  need  the  linen  at  the  sanitarium,  especially  the  towels 
for  the  treatment  rooms,  for  they  called  up  a  while  ago  and  asked  if  any  were 
ready    yet." 

"Well,  its  6:15    now,   let's   go   to   supper,   I'm   so   hungry,   aren't   you?" 

"Let's  see,  how  much  linen  did  we  put  out  today?  I  think  there  must  have 
been  about  1500  towels  and  500  sheets.  The  laundry  is  a  pretty  good  place  to  work, 
at  least  you  can  work  up  an  appetite,  and  you'll  learn  a  little  about  how  to  wash 
clothes  on  a  big  scale.  What  I  like  best  about  it  is  that  it's  a  separate  building 
away  from   the   sanitarium   entirely,  although   close  enough   to   be   very   convenient." 

"Now  let's  see — first  the  linen  is  loaded  onto  the  trucks  and  hauled  to  the  laundry, 
then  it  is  sorted,  each  kind  by  itself  and  soaked  in  cold  water  to  remove  stains, 
then  put  through  the  washing  machines,  next  through  the  extractors  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  then  through  the  tumblers.  Here  the  bath  towels  are  dried,  200  per  hour, 
or    more.      Am    I    right    so   far?" 

"Yes,    keep    it    up,    you're    doing    fine." 

"All  right,  then  they  are  put  through  the  mangle,  piece  by  piece,  then  sortet' 
again  for  each  department — nursery,  ward,  operating  room,  ladies'  and  men's  treat- 
ment rooms,  doctors'  offices,  etc.  Here  we  pack  them  in  trunks  and  they  are  ready 
to  be  hauled  back  to  the  linen  room,  from  which  they  are  sent  to  their  various  depart- 
ments. Yes,  and  I  heard  that  the  laundry  turns  out  on  an  average  6,000  pieces 
per   day." 

"Another  thing,  we  almost  forgot  about  the  table  linen,  that  is  all  washed  and 
back  to  the  sanitarium  for  use  again  between  7:30  and  11:00  A  m.  That's  going 
some!      That's   what    I    call    rushing   business!" 
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"Patience  and   perseverance   are   the   only   things   that   will    get   us   anywhere   an- 
if   we   are   faithful   and   true   in    the    little   things,   there   may  be  a  wider  field   of   w- 
fulness  opened   to  us  when  we  are   through  with   the  nurses'  course,   even   if  we   had 
to   start   in   working   at   the    laundry." 

A  Visit  of  an  Ex-patient 

Lillian  Hanson-Evestone 

(Miss  Wilson  has  brought  Mr.  Jason,  her  employer,  and  his  wife,  for  a  glimpse 
into  the  surroundings  to  which  she  largely  attributes  her  splendid  recovery  from 
a   recent    serious   illness.) 

ND   is    this    the    sanitarium   about    which   you've    told   us  •  so   much?"    asked 
Mrs.    Jason. 
jys  3]  "Yes,  this  is  the  institution  which  really  seems  like  home  to  me.     You 

know    I    spent    three    months    in    this    lovely    place,    and    the    wonderful 
out-of-doors    helped    me    most    of    all    it    seems." 

"Here  among  the  oaks,  fragrant  locusts,  and  health-giving  pines,  I  don't  wonder 
one  forgets   he   is  at   a  hospital,"  added   Mr.  Jason. 

"Health  and  happiness  are  restored  amid  such  attractive  country  surroundings. 
A  living  canopy  of  green  covers  the  convalescing  patients,  lying  quietly  and  sitting 
comfortably  beneath  it,  and  a  sweet  sense  of  restfulness  and  refreshing  comes  over 
them  as  they  listen  to  the  murmuring  breezes.  Drooping  spirits  are  revived  and 
waning  strength  is  recruited.  The  mind  becomes  peaceful,  the  pulse  more  calm 
and   regular." 

"Let  us  look  at  the  flowers — 'precious  messengers  of  God's  love  to  His  afflicted 
family.'  See  the  large  tulip  beds  in  front!  Six  weeks  of  cheerful  service,  opening 
anew  each  morning  to  smile  with  their  cups  of  gold  and  crimson,  white,  cardinal. 
and  yellow.  The  crocuses  come  first  and  then  the  daffodils,  followed  by  the  various 
varieties  of  tulips.  The  geraniums  and  foliage  plants  here  by  the  walk  give  all  a 
welcome  worth  the  while.  Now  we'll  walk  around  the  new  building  past  the  foun- 
tain. The  flower  boxes  above  the  south  entrance  and  scattered  about  the  grounds 
increase  in  beauty  as  summer  advances.  They  have  recently  been  filled  with  plant? 
and  vines  so  we'll  find  the  greenhouse  almost  deserted,  except  for  the  cannas  soon 
to    replace    the    fast-fading    tulips." 

"What   a   dainty,   little,    rustic    summer-house!"    remarked    Mrs.    Jason. 

"Yes.  It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  sit  there  and  enjoy  the  many  birds  and  squirrels. 
Last  spring  a  nest  of  wild  bunnies  was  burrowed  over  in  that  slight  mound  on  the 
lawn.  Now  for  a  stroll  along  the  hedge  of  ever-changing  foliage  and  flowers  ex- 
tending from  the  greenhouse  to  Oak  St.  just  above  the  railroad  tracks.  I  think 
the  gardener  makes,  a  splendid  selection  and  arrangement.  There  he  comes  now! 
I'm  so  glad  to  have  you  meet  him!  He  is  always  thoughtful  for  the  happincs* 
the  guests.  Well  do  I  remember  the  cheery  little  nose-gays  placed  upon  my  tray 
Just  such  little  things  help  one  greatly  when  prisoned  within  four  walls.  A  sur- 
prise awaited  me  later,  for  I  never  dreamed  that  cut  flowers,  potted  plants,  and 
ferns  would  be  so  tastefully  arranged  in  a  hospital  dining  room.  Miss  Spears'  untir 
ing   efforts   are    not    in    vain    to    make    it    homelike    and    inviting. 

"Glad  to  meet  you  again,  Mr.  Graffe!  Please  meet  my  friends  from  the  city." 

"Happy  to  meet  you  all,  surely.  Are  you  enjoying  your  visit  here?"  returned 
the  florist.  "Help  yourselves  to  the  pansies.  Pick  all  you  want.  More  will  be 
open    tomorrow." 
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Make  Yourself  Useful 


Fay  Spies 

O  life  is  truly  successful  unless  it  is  a  useful  one.  Every  invention,  every 
good  book  written,  the  buildings  put  up,  bridges  crossing  mighty  rivers 
and  gorges — each  of  these  accomplishments  has  made  some  life  worth 
while.  We  are  not  worthy  of  life  unless  those  around  us  are  helped  by  us. 
Our  very  being  here  on  this  earth  is  for  some  purpose.  When  Jesus  told  us  to 
"go  .  .  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel,"  He  was  not  inviting  us  to  a  life  of 
case  and  comfort,  but  to  one  in  which  hard  and  never-ending  labor  was  foremost. 
Those  who  take  this  burden  upon  them,  doing  the  duties  of  life,  easing  the  burdens 
of  their  fellowmen,  are  living  the  life  that  is  going  to  count.  They  take  no  thought 
as  to  how  well  the  world  may  think  they  are  doing,  but  simply  desire  their  lives  to 
be  of  use  in   God's   service. 

Oh,  to  be  of  some  use  in  this  world!  What  a  privilege  to  relieve  the  broken- 
hearted and  suffering,  to  unburden  hearts  who  do  not  know  Him,  to  "stand  in  the 
counsel  of  God,  to  catch  His  mind,''  and  convey  it  untainted  by  our  touch,  to  others. 

We  who  have  come  to  this  institution  to  furnish  ourselves  with  the  necessary 
equipment  to  lead  a  life  of  usefulness,  must  have  our  hearts  cultivated,  purified,  en- 
kindled with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Our  work  must  be  accompanied  by  humiliation 
and  prayer.  We  must  not  expect  all  sunshine  and  joy.  There  must  be  some  rain  in 
our  lives,  as  it  takes  the  rain  to  nourish  and  refresh  the  fairest  lily.  Times  of 
darkness  will  enter  our  hearts,  but  these  need  not  be  against  us,  as  it  may  be  God's 
design    to   cause   us    to    seek    Him   more    earnestly. 

Wherever  we  are — at  home  doing  humble  tasks,  or  in  foreign  lands  where  the 
way  is  rough, — may  we  never  lose  sight  of  our  Saviour  in  our  endeavors  and  may 
we  remember  that  there  has  never  yet  been  a  man  in  history  who  led  a  life  of  selfish 
ease,   whose   name   is   worthy   of   remembrance. 

(Continued  from   page  32) 
the  poorer  classes  in  Metropolitan  New  York.     Who  should  this  be  but  Adah  Hoover 
and   what   more   noble   work   could   one   be   called   upon    to   do? 

Miss  Allen  is  serving  in  the  capacity  of  head  nurse  at  the  Orlando  Sanitarium, 
Florida. 

Mr.  Floodman,  a  great  orator  of  his  time,  finds  his  most  important  sub- 
ject,— "Why  do  people  attend  movies  and  the  outcome" — a  great  uplift  to  the  public. 

Miss  Kristofferson,  who  heard  the  call  from  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  is 
now   connected   with   the  sanitarium  at   Skotsburg,   Denmark. 

The  secretary  of  the  Senior  class,  Miss  Ladd,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  doing 
Bible  work  in  her  home  State  was  called  to  Australia  to  be  Bible  worker  and  in- 
structor  at   our   medical   school  there. 

Mr.  Ferciot  is  engaged  in  private  practice  as  an  M.  D.  and  is  having  won- 
derful success.  His  dignity  and  quiet  manner,  would  seem  strange  among  his  former 
classmates. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  writer  at  this  time  only  that  she  continued  her  school  work 

after  leaving   Hinsdale. 

*         *         *         * 

The   cheapest   and   most   expensive   thing   in   the  world   is   ideas. 
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HORIZONTAL 

1.  A   liquid   everyone   wants. 

6.  An    insane    person. 

12.  Gallon    (Abr.) 

13.  Colloquial  expression  for    "what." 

14.  Minim    (Abr.) 

15.  Personal     pronoun 

16.  An    emotion   a    nurse    must    con- 
ceal. 

1 7.  To   endure. 

20.  Living    organisms    we    are    con- 
stantly   fighting. 

21.  The  best  class  in  the  school 
(PIu.) 

22.  Chemical    formula    for    an    acid. 
24.     A    call    or   beaconing. 

26.     A  good  class  of  people. 

30.  The     most     progressive     country 

(Abr.) 

31.  State   in   our   Union    (Abr.) 

32.  Suburb    of  New  York  City    (Abr.) 
ii.     Mysterious    diseases    that   visited 

the    Sanitarium    this    spring. 

34.  Popular  institutions  the  world 
over. 

35.  Sabbath    School    (Abr.) 

36.  Bachelor    of    Divinity    (Abr.) 

37.  A   college   degree   we   would  like 

to  attain   (Abr.) 

38.  In   the  year   of  our   Lord   (Abr.) 

39.  One  of  the  most  widely-read 
magazines  of  this  year.  (Change 
key    letter    of    24    to    P). 

43.  What   we   hope   that   none   of  our 

patients    will    do. 

44.  Where    we    like    to    walk    these 

days    (Greek   prefix). 
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46.     Prophylactic   serum. 

49.     Consign    to    perdition. 

51.      Popular    dish    at    the    Sanitarium. 

53.  Prefix,  three. 

54.  Gram    (Abr.) 

56.  Gallon    (symbol) 

57.  Conjunction    meaning    like. 

58.  Left      south      section       (Abr.) — 
Place  frequented  by  our  couples. 

59.  Magazines   requiring  lots  of  work 
but   invaluable   to    us. 

60.  Mysterious    portion    of    the    din- 
ner  menu    (Plu.) 

VERTICAL 

1.  Vegetarian    gelatinous   substance. 

2.  Mr.    Ford's    abode    (Abr.) 

3.  Last  conscious  move  of  an  anes- 
thetised    patient 

4.  Personal   possessive   pronoun. 

5.  An  ever-constant  sound  of  our 
suffering    patients. 

7.  The  time  that  we  prefer  to  get 
our   work   done    (Abr.) 

8.  The    things    that   get   us    there. 

9.  Something  the  world  had  many 
of  and  we  take  pleasure  in  re- 
cording. 

10.  Part   of   the   body. 

11.  A    cozy    place — yearned    for    by 
the   older  ones. 

18.  Degrees   of  registered  nurse  and 
doctor   (Abr.) 

19.  What  we  do  when  provoked. 

23.  Conditions     that     private    nurses 
prefer   to   work   under. 

24.  To  inspire  with  energy   (Change 
key    letter    of   39    to    T). 
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25.     What   wc   have  aspired  to  do   or  42.  Part    of   process    of   breathing, 

we  wouldn't  be   here.  45.  Proceedings   in   a   court. 

27.  A   South   American   ostrich.  46.  Low,    flat,    moist    ground. 

28.  A  brand  of  skates  used  this  last  47.  First — place     our     work     should 
winter.  always    occupy. 

2').     Something  Freshmen  do.  48.  Religious   tract    societies    (Abr.) 

59.     Organic     compound    of    thready  50.  Vase,   vessel. 

fibres.  52.  South    south-east    (Abr.) 

40.  Our   Business   Manager.  55.  Millileter    (Abr.) 

41.  Outer  body  covering.  57.  An    article. 

(For  answers  see  page  74) 

Dr.    Hopkins:      "Of   what    is   the   phrenic   nerve   a   branch?" 

Miss    KristofTersen    (suddenly    waking    up):      "The    abdominal    aorta." 

*         *         *         * 
Mrs.   James:      "What    is    tht    cause   of   vomiting?" 
Air.    Carlson:      "Nausea   or   sea-sickness." 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

Thelma  O'Connor,  a  Hoosier  maiden,  traces  her  lineage  back  to  early  Irish 
settlers.  Her  parents  being  Catholics,  Thelma's  early  schooling  was  secured  in  the 
Catholic  school  of  her  home  town.  She  later  pursued  her  studies  at  Beechvvood  and 
Bethel  Academics.  She  commenced  the  nurses'  course  at  Madison  Rural  Sani- 
tarium in  sunny  Tennesse,  but  she  is  glad  she  could  complete  her  course  at  Hinsdale 
for    she    has    always   thought    it    a    "lovely"    place. 

From  the  smallest  state  comes  the  "smallest"  girl.  Miss  Evelina  Chabot  from 
Rhode  Island.  She  started  her  nurses'  career  when  a  little  girl,  by  establishing  a 
free-for-all  vaccination  station,  where  vaccinations  were  administered  to  her  play- 
mates by  means  of  a  sharp  piece  of  tin,  bay  rum  and  shampoo.  Her  early  education 
was  secured  in  a  French  Catholic  convent.  A  canvasser  first  brought  the  truth  for 
this  time  to  her  door  and  for  a  number  of  years  Evelina  followed  the  same  profession 
Her  ability  as  a  colporteur  has  been  demonstrated  by  her  securing  more  "subs"  to 
The  Fluoroscope  than  any  girl   in  the  senior  class. 

Being  a  quiet,  calm,  poised  and  sedate  woman,  Lillian  Hansen-Eyestone  evidently 
did  not  have  very  many  thrilling  episodes  during  her  youthful  days.  At  least  she 
has  not  revealed  any  such  to  her  classmates,  but  says  she  grew  up  fearlessly.  Eleven 
years  were  spent  in  educational  work  but  her  longing  to  help  the  sick  and  suffering 
was    never    satisfied   until    she    came    to    Hinsdale. 

Mildred  Flosscene  Kennedy  was  born  in  "Egypt,"  Illinois  in  the  year  1902  and 
every  year  April  12  comes  around  she  becomes  one  year  older.  At  a  very  tender 
age,  she  went  to  live  with  her  grandmother.  She  found  great  enjoyment  in  stealing 
away  to  the  cellar  and  drinking  the  cream  off  the  crocks  of  milk  placed  there.  Mil- 
dred is  a  good  cook  and  loves  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Chef  Malernee  and  profit  by  his 
long  and  varied  experience.  She  spent  some  time  at  Fox  River  Academy  befon 
coming  to  Hinsdale.  Her  career  as  a  student  nurse  has  been  very  successful  and  we 
bespeak   for   Mildred   a   bright   future. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  comes  John  Turley  Headrick,  Jr.,  who  hails  froir 
the  golden  state,  the  land  of  sunshine,  movies  and  real-estate  agents.  "Well,"  says 
he,  "tell  all  the  folks  that  if  they  knew  all  about  me,  they  would  know  more  about 
me  than  I  know  about  myself,  and  anyway  most  of  them  know  too  much  already." 
"See    you    in    Los    Angeles,"    says    John. 

Not  wishing  to  weary  the  reader  by  recalling  facts  of  a  rather  uneventful  life, 
the  writer  will  say  that  he  was  born,  lived,  yes  and  still  lives  and  hopes  to  continue 
tn   do   so   for   some   time   to   come. 
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Extracts  From  Class  Diary 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

July   1.      Freshmen  arriving   every  day   now.      Other  nurses  look  at  us  as   if  they  think 

we're   green. 
July  3.     A  crew  of  us  polishing  silverware  in  diet  kitchen  this  A.   M.     How  we  envy 

those   favored   nurses    in   uniform! 
July  10.     Formal   meeting  in   chapel   to   receive   freshmen   class.     They   most   make   us 

feel   important.      Two   of   our   class   already   in   uniform. 
Aug.   15.     Exam,   in    Hydrotherapy   today.      Now   we    are   ready  to   work   in    the   bath 

room.     Whew! 
Aug.  20.     Miss    Lucille    Smith,    our    new    instructor,    has    come.      She    appears    to    be 

"sizing  us  up."     Very  well,   the   feeling  is  mutual. 
Sept.   10.     Each   member  of  class   called  before  the    Board  in   Dr.   Morse's  office.     We 

appeared  with  beating  hearts  and  trembling  knees,  but  they  were  very  considerate 

of   our    welfare. 
Sept.   17.     Classes  start   in   full   today.     Lots  of   studying   to   do — well   WE   can   do   it. 

We're   a   studious-looking   collection   of  students. 
Sept.  20.     Practised    giving    hypodermics    in    class    today.      Miss    Nutting    "takes    the 

cake."     After  several  fruitless   attempts  she   succeeded — in   breaking   the   needle. 
Sept.  23.     Gladys   Curran  arose  one  hour  earlier  than   usual.     Why? — It  was   her   first 

day   in   uniform   and   it    took   considerable    time   wrestling   with    straps    and    collar 

buttons   to   keep   herself   from   looking   too   much   like   a   freshman. 
Oct.   15.     Some   of   us   still   on    chamber  work.      Feel   like    quitting   sometimes. 
Oct.  31.     In    some    inexplainable   way,    our    skeleton    loosened    its    joints    and    left    its 

abode  in  the  class  room  for  a  stroll  on  the  fire  escape.     It  presented  an  unusual 

sight. 
Nov.  20.     Revival    meetings    conducted    by    Elder    McComas    and    his    assistants    have 

now  been  in  session  several  days.     Their  influence  is  being  deeply  felt  by  the  San. 

family. 
Nov.  25.     Started  massage  class  tonight.     We're  crazy  about  it.     Think  we'll  specialize 

in  it   when   we   finish  the   course. 
Nov.  30.     Thanksgiving  Day  finds  us  so  thankful  to  be  in  training  at  Hinsdale.     But 

Oh!  my!  so  dark  and  dreary  and  rainy  and  lonesome.     Several   Freshmen  longing 

to    eat   dinner   at   home. 
Dec.   1.     Hinsdale   has   become  a   registered   institution,   due   to   the   faithful   efforts   of 

Miss    Smith    and    others. 
Dec.   10.     Exam,  in  Physiology  and  Anatomy  today.     We  have  reason  to  expect  good 

grades    after    our    faithful    study    over   all    the    bones,    muscles,    nerves,    etc.      We 

overheard    some    Seniors    saying    they    didn't    study    much.      How    can    they    be 

so   reckless! 
Dec.  21.     Christmas  spirit  takes  possession  of  nurses  and  some  depart  for  their  homes 

after  4:00   o'clock   class. 
Jan.  20.     We've   heard   that   Gordon   Hickock  is  Quite   interested   in   one  of  our   class- 
mates.     We    shall   patiently    watch    and   wait   for   further    developments. 
Jan.  31.     Miss  Bauer  goes  on  city  work  tomorrow.     She  dreads  going  into  the  slums. 

But   all   the   girls   who've   had  it   seem  to   like   it. 
Feb.   14.     The    Freshmen    girls    entertained    themselves    at    a    Valentine    party    in    the 

dormitory    parlor.      We    all    know    our    future    now   as    a    result,    thanks    to    Opal 

Hoover.      We    can    taste    that    cherry    pie    and    ice    cream    yet. 
Feb.   15.     Dear,   oh   dear! 

What   shall  we  do — 
Seems  each  nurse 
Must   have   the   flu! 
April  9.     Hurrah!      Freshmen   class   organized  today.     Among   the   things  attended   to 

wrere   plans    for   a    class   picnic   with    plenty    to    eat. 
April  18.     Went  to  op.   room  after  getting  through  in   bath   room  to  help  dry  instru- 
ments.     How   will   we   ever   learn   the    names   of   those    frightful   things. 
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June    15.     Pshaw!    they    won't    let    us    have    our    class    picnic    until    after    graduation. 

These   Seniors  are   too   important. 
July  1.     Graduation  week  and  everybody  busy.     Just  wait  until  we're  Seniors.     "Wont 

it    be   a   grand   and   glorious   feelin'?" 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Aug.  2.  A  picnic  at  Riverside  in  honor  of  the  Junior  boys,  who  are  leaving  our  ranks 
to  enter  the  Senior  class.  Miss  McMartin  will  remember  the  occasion  as  she 
was   our   chaperon. 

Aug.  16.  Today  came  a  sadness  over  Hinsdale  Sanitarium  as  Julius  Paulson  laid 
down  his  armor  for  some  one  else  to  take  up.  He  sleeps  beside  his  brother, 
Dr.  David  Paulson,  until  the  trumpet  of  God  shall  call  him  from  his  dusty  bed. 

Sept.  3.  Mrs.  Johnson,  former  Supt.  of  Nurses,  whose  efficient  service  and  untiring 
efforts    have    meant    much    for    Hinsdale,    is    leaving   for    Minnesota. 

Sept.  10.  Mr.  Floodman's  first  assignment  in  work  was  sweeping  the  front  driveway. 
However  he  did  it  well. 

Sept.  16.  Two  nurses  caught  by  cupid  and  who  should  they  be  but  Gladys  McClin- 
tock    and    Chester    Cunnington? 

Sept.  27.  Miss  Smith  took  Junior  girls  out  for  early  morning  hike  for  breakfast. 
It  was  dark  when  we  left  the  premises  but  on  returning  we  found  each  one  going 
to  his  post  of  duty  as  we  likewise  would  have  to  do.  That  meant  we  had  to 
hustle   into   our  uniforms  and  be   on   the  job  at   7:  30. 

Sept.  29.  An  extra  effort  was  made  to  be  present  at  Friday  evening  service  for 
Elder  A.   G  Daniels  was  the  speaker. 

Oct.  16.  In  the  patient's  parlor  and  what  did  we  see  but  a  mock  trial  given  by  the 
city  workers  who  had  been  attending  court.  We  decided  we  would  prefer  not 
to    be   on    trial. 

Oct.  17.  Everybody  remembers  the  Japan  earthquake.  A  lecture  was  given  by  Elder 
F.  C.  Gilbert,  at  Hinsdale,  on  the  subject  and  it  was  indeed  very  interesting- 
knowing   that   he   was   in   Japan   at   the   time.. 

Oct.  20.  Not  getting  enough  outdoor  exercise,  two  Junior  girls  hiked  to  Broadview 
from  Brookfield  by  way  of  Speedway  Hospital  and  Broadview  village.  Just 
strayed  a  bit. 

Oct.  25.  What? — A  reception.  To  whom? — Freshman  class.  Why? — to  show  we 
were   glad  to  have   them   among  us. 

Nov.  1.  Juniors  and  Seniors  entertained  at  L.  B.  H.  Mr.  Moore  furnished  consider- 
able amusement  attired  as  a  pleasant,  obliging  farmer's  wife.  Mr.  Lovell  looks 
like    Mildred    Hoopes    when    dressed    up    just    so. 

Nov.  15.  Boys  given  reception  by  their  former  classmates,  the  Freshmen  girls.  A 
very  pleasant  evening  reported,  did  ever  so  many  interesting  things.  Galbraith 
and  Ferciot  buried  their  faces  in  whipped  cream  pie,  while  indulging  in  pie-eating 
contest. 

Jan.  1.  Gertrude  Whetsel  spends  her  Happyf?)  New  Year  quaranteened  in  Rest 
Cottage. 

Jan.  10.  The  most  popular  diversion  at  present  for  the  Sanitarium  family  seems  to 
be   vaccinations. 

Feb.  21.  Gave  reception  for  Senior  class.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  evening  with 
their    little    Memo    books    they    received. 

Mar.  16.  Miss  Smith  is  forced  to  give  up  her  work  as  Nurses'  Instructor.  We,  with 
other  nurses  and  friends,  tried  to  express  our  regrets  to  her  by  giving  a  reception 
and  presenting  her  with  a  gift. 

May  25.  Our  class  started  operating  room  work.  "Promotion  cometh  not  by  chance" 
and  Miss  Doering,  no  doubt  by  virtue  of  her  faithfulness  to  duty,  had  the  honor 
of   being    the    first    member   to    work    in    this    department. 

June  6.  Commencement  time  is  here.  We're  sorry  to  lose  our  senior  friends  with 
whom  we  have  worked  so  long — yet  so  happy  to  be  able  to  wear  our  class  pins 
and  ourselves  be  "dignified"  Seniors — Upon  us  now  rest  the  weighty  responsi- 
bilities. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

June  9.  The  individual  who  has  never  been  a  senior  can  not  appreciate  our  feelings 
on  this  memorable  night  when  each  member  passed  from  the  seemingly  insig- 
nificant   state   of   a   junior    to    "His    excellency,    the    senior." 
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July  10.  Senior  picnic.  The  day  dawned  dark  and  rainy.  We  hoped  for  sunshine, 
nevertheless  by  the  looks  of  the  boys  in  white  trousers  when  we  returned  it 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  for  seniors  to  make  false  weather  estimates  and 
use  unsound  judgment  in  the  selection  of  picnic  garb.  It  was  on  this  never-to- 
be-forgotten  day  that  Miss  Edna  Stureman  had  the  privilege  of  being  pronounced 
president-elect  by  a  large  plurality.  That  night  the  men's  bath  looked  like  a  scrub 
day  on  a  battle-ship.  Each  boy  had  his  white  trousers  in  a  foot  tub  trying  to 
remove  the  accumulations   of  the   day. 

Aug.  27.  This  is  the  first  week  in  the  operating  room  for  our  president,  Miss  Sture- 
man. Dr.  Woodard  was  the  smiling  victim  while  she  experimented  with  headlight, 
causing    a    great    deal    of    amusement    for    onlookers. 

Sept.  2.  A  reception  was  tendered  the  freshmen  nurses  and  academy  students.  They 
filed  past  the  faculty  as  we  once  did;  with  a  sigh  of  relief  we  said,  "Them  days  are 
gone    forever." 

Sept.  17.  Even  some  of  the  seniors  are  making  a  greater  effort  to  look  nice  these 
days.  The  reason  for  such  care  is  that  the  shiek  of  the  freshman  class  has  ar- 
rived. 

Sept.  21.  Classes  started  today.  We  buckled  down  in  earnest  for  the  last  lap  of 
our    nurses'    training    course. 

Oct.  20.  A  pancake  fry  in  the  woods  was  given  by  the  senior  girls  in  honor  of 
Miss  Florence  Oswald,  who  was  soon  to  leave  our  midst.  As  none  of  the 
young  men  were  present,  their  places  were  taken  by  a  number  of  goblins  who 
were  prowling  about  at  this  time  of  year.  It  is  reported  that  one  of  these,  after 
experiencing  the  heat  of  a  frying  pan  handle,  retreated  to  his  own  favorite  haunt 
and  was  never  seen  again — until  the  next  morning,  with  picric  acid  on  his  hands. 
Miss  Oswald  was  presented  with  appropiate  gifts  the  following  morning  at 
worship. 

Oct.  1.  Two  of  our  girls  were  kindly  informed  by  Dr.  Morse  that  whistling  is  be- 
neath their  dignity  as  seniors,  especially  while  on  duty  in  the  operating  room. 

Oct.  5.     Cross    work    puzzles — decline    of    class    work. 

Nov.  10.  Ed.  Christensen  is  on  night  duty  again.  He's  a  little  cross  this  morning. 
Guess  it's  because  Dr.  Morse  found  him  sleeping  in  the  surgeon's  dressing  room 
last   night. 

Nov.  16.  At  this  time  to  our  bitter  disappointment,  we  learned  that  our  faithful 
teacher  and  physician.  Dr.  J.  F.  Morse,  was  soon  to  leave  our  midst,  and  this 
evening  a  farewell  reception  was  given  him  in  the  patients'  parlor.  He  was 
presented    with    a    purse    of    gold    coins. 

Nov.  18.     Miss  Ulvick  came   to  fill   the  vacancy   made  by   Miss   Oswald's   departure. 

Nov.  20.  This  was  our  first  public  appearance  as  a  class,  and  on  this  occasion  we 
chose  to  demonstrate  our  musical  talent  with  a  program  entitled,  "The  Value  of 
Music." 

Dec.  10.  Enthusiasm  rose  high  and  well  nigh  reached  its  climax  when  we  voted 
todav  to  put  out  an  annual. 

Dec.  IS.  The  clank  of  skates  was  heard  in  front  of  the  gym.  as  a  happy  crowd 
prepared  to   enjov  the  first   skate   of  the  season. 

Dec.  21.  Miss  Essex'  name  has  risen  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  for  did  she  not  sug- 
gest   the   name,    "Fluoroscope"    for    our    beloved    annual? 

Dec.  27.  Miss  Andre's  Sabbath  School  class  consisting  of  seniors  and  graduate 
nurses   made    the    Thirteenth   Sabbath    offering   for    Africa    more   than    $100.00 

Dec.  28.  We  had  class  meeting  during  Bible  class  today  as  our  dear  pastor,  Elder 
Hoopes  was  ill.  It  was  an  interesting  time,  for  Mr.  Floodman,  the  "Noah"  of 
our  class  gave  us  visions  of  the  future  when  he  will  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
great    American    orators.  _ 

Tan  IS.  The  password  at  the  sanitarium  had  changed  from  "Quickly  please,"  to 
"Quiet  please."  Several  imposing  signs  greet  the  eyes  of  those  passing  through 
the  halls   after  9:00   P.   M. 

Feb    1.     Shall  we  or  shall  we  not?     What? — Make  amendments  in  class  meetings. 

Feb  27  We  were  all  glad  to  learn  today  the  names  of  eight  of  our  members  have 
been   recommended' to    the    Foreign    Mission    Board   at   Washington,    D.    C. 

March  28.     Miss  Andre's   Sabbath   School   class   gave   $155.00   for   China  today. 

March  30.  Mrs.  Stanley  James,  our  nurses'  instructor  with  her  husband,  arrived 
here  a  few  days  ago  from  St.  Helena,  Calif.     We  started  classes  on  full  schedule 
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today.      The   general   opinion   is   that   we'll    have   to   sit    up   and   take   notice   from 
now  on. 

April  5.  We  have  Senior  prayer  band  every  Sunday  morning.  It  seemed  that  more 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  this  morning  than  ever  before.  It  has  been  said 
that,  "prayer  is  the  key  that  unlocks  Heaven's  storehouse."  We  as  Seniors  need 
provisions  from   the  wonderful   storehouse  as  we   take   up   our   duties   each   day. 

April  8.  The  boys  have  a  private  class  meeting.  The  girls  overheard  that  they  are 
still  discussing  graduating  uniforms.  It  is  now  agitated  that  they  want  white 
swallow-tailed   coats.      We    do   wonder   if   they   really   know   what   they    want. 

April  9.  Senior  girls  with  Miss  Ulvick  and  Mrs.  James,  visited  DeLee's  Lying-in 
Hospital   today. 

April  20.  Car  left  Fluoroscope  office  at  S  :00  A,  M.  for  Broadview,  laden  with  valuable 
luggage;  namely,  five  enthusiastic  seniors  who  held  in  their  possession  the  Fluoro- 
scope   manuscript.    Three    cheers    for    the    annual! 

April  23.  The  Sanitarium  Management  granted  the  senior  class  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  trip  today.  Went  into  Chicago  and  visited  the  Abbot  Drug  Labora- 
tories and  the  Chicago  Municipal  Hospital.  We  were  glad  to  be  accompanied 
by  Dr.   Mary.  Miss  Ulvick,  and  Mrs.  James. 

April  24.  Six  Fluoroscope  enthusiasts  left  the  Sanitarium  at  a  very  early  hour  for 
Berrien  Springs  to  conduct  a  campaign  for  the  annual.  Upon  their  return 
they  report   success  and  a  very  pleasant   trip. 

May  13.  The  senior  class  with  a  number  of  others  took  auto  trip  to  the  Chicago 
State  Hospital  located  at  Dunning.  Stopped  on  our  way  home  for  picnic  supper 
and    games. 

May  18.     Academy    Commencement    Exercises    tonight.      Address    given   by    Professor 

Lamson. 

*  *         *         * 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  Doctor  gravely,  "your  rheumatism,  as  you  call  it 
but  which  is  really  osteoarthritis,  is  caused  by  defective  teeth;  science  has  proved 
that   fact.     Now,   let   me   see  your   teeth." 

"All    right,    Doc,"    murmured    his    patient,    wearily,    "hold    out    your    hand." 

*  *         *         * 

Student:     "What   should   I  do  for  a  man  who  has  his  nose  broken  in  two   places?" 

Doctor:      "Tell    him   to    keep    out    of    those    places." 

*  *         *         * 

Miss   Tupper:     "Miss   Ladd,  how   should   one   care   for   premature   babies'" 
Miss    Ladd:      "Put    them    in    the    refrigerator." 

THE    NIGHT    NURSE 

QUIET  little   night   nurse, 

Really    just    a    voice,  I 

Gently    shoves    my    door    ajar, 

Makes    me    to    rejoice. 

Like   to   have   the   night   nurse 

Come    into    my    room; 
Sort    of    routes    monotony, 
Scares    away    the     gloom. 

Nice  to  know  the  night  nurse 

Watches   me   in   bed 
Says    a    word    to    wakeful    me; 
Finds    me    if    I'm    dead. 
7  A  Patient 
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"A  (prominent)  surgeon,  of  Chicago,  who  wishes  to  remain  un- 
named takes  great  pleasure  in  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  the  spirit 
of  service  and  the  unselfish  devotion  to  their  profession  of  the  nurses 
of  the  Hinsdale  Sanitarium.  Nowhere  have  I  met  with  greater  prac- 
tical idealism." 
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Answers  to  Cross-word  Puzzle 


HORIZONTAL 

1. 

Alcohol 

6. 

Caliban 

12. 

Gal. 

13. 

Eh. 

14. 

M. 

15. 

me 

16. 

Ire 

17. 

Abear 

20. 

Germs 

21. 

Seniors 

22 

HCL 

24. 

Aho 

26. 

Hinsdalians 

30. 

U.    S. 

31. 

Va. 

32. 

L.    I. 

33. 

"It" 

34. 

Sanitariums 

35. 

S.  S. 

36. 

B.   D. 

37. 

M.  A. 

38. 

A.   D. 

39. 

"Fluoroscope'" 

43. 

Die 

44. 

Exo. 

46. 

Vaccine 

49. 

Curse 

51. 

Roast 

53. 

Tri. 

54. 

Gm. 

56. 

C. 

57. 

As 

58. 

L.  S.   S. 

59. 

Annuals 

6!) 

Entrees 

VERTICAL 

1. 

Agar. 

2. 

Lab. 

3. 

Clench 

4. 

Hers 

5. 

Oh. 

7. 

A.    M. 

S. 

Legs 

9. 

Births 

10. 

Arm 

11 

Nest 

IX. 

R.    N„    M.    D. 

19. 

Boil 

23. 

Livable- 

24. 

Animate 

25. 

Nurse 

27. 

Nandu 

28. 

Alumo 

2». 

Studv 

39. 

Fibrin 

40. 

Rice 

41. 

Skin 

42. 

Exhale 

45 

Acta 

46. 

Vega 

47. 

Erst 

48. 

R.  T.   S.   S. 

50. 

Urn 

52. 

S.   S.   E. 

55. 

Ml. 

57. 

An 

Patient:   "Doctor,  what   I   need  is   something  to   stir  me  up,   something  to  put   me   ir. 
fighting   trim.    Did   you   put   anything   like    that   in    this   prescription?" 
Doctor:      "No.      You   will   find   that    in    the   bill." 

*  *         *         * 
Miss  Hoium:     "How  is  your  patient  tonight?" 
Mr.    Galbraith:      "He's    unconscious." 

Miss   Hoium:     "What!   unconscious?" 
Mr.    Galbraith:      "Yes,   he's   sleeping." 

*  *  *         * 

Mrs.  James:     "Mention  some  ways  of  breaking  operating  room   technique." 
Miss    Holden:      "Torn    gloves    and   tears." 

*  *  *  * 

For  a   throat   examination,  Mr.   Ferciot  advises  that  the   patient   open   his   mouth. 

*  *  *         * 

The  Senior  Class  has  just  completed  a   great  discovery  for  the  medical   world — there 
is   such   a   thing   as  a   healthy   sore   throat. 
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